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Michael Swanwick 

The View from the Top of the Mountain 

I want to talk today about the future of science fiction. Not the 
question of whether it has a future or not. “Who Killed Science 
Fiction.^” was first raised in a one-shot fanzine that won the Hugo in 
1961, and 1 confidently expect that there’ll be a panel rehashing that 
issue at the Worldcon in 2061 . No, 1 want to apply the extrapolative 
tools of science fiction to itself and take a look at how technology is 
going to affect and alter our genre in the next hundred years or so. 

In order to do this, I have to first talk about myself 

1 haven’t done all that much traveling, but I’m one of those 
people who will, within ten minutes of your meeting me, casually 
mention every country I’ve ever visited. And everywhere I’ve gone, 
I’ve noticed that the people there are obsessed with what it means to 
be of that nationality: 

What does it mean to be Irish, with England so close? What does 
it mean to be Jamaican, when your country' is so small and poor? 
What does it mean to be Italian, when your nation has existed for 
only a fraction of the time your city or region has? What does it mean 
to be Swedish when you can see the possibility of the language you 
love disappearing entirely? What docs it mean to be Canadian? I once 
attended a science fiction conference that w'as about that question 
and nothing else. 

And America. What does it mean to be American? I ask myself that 
frequently, and the answ’er changes from day to day. But the prospect 
does not. Being an American is a lot like standing on the top of a 
mountain. You’re the tallest thing you can see. The rest of the world 
looks small and unimportant. It requires an act of the imagination to 
realize that it is not. 

This is what the Canadian- born critic John Clute was talking about 
w'hcn he said that American science fiction w'as written from the center 
of the universe. But I think a better metaphor tor the current state of 
science fiction can be taken from John Barnes’s first novel. The Man Who 
Pulled Down the Sky. In it, the people of Earth are under the economic 
domination of the people who live in orbital colonies, simply because 
the one market lies at the bottom of a gravity w'ell and the other at its 
top. Since it’s cheaper to fly things down from orbit than it is to blast 
them up from the surface of the Earth, the people below can only make 
a small profit from their goods, while the people above make a 
correspondingly greater profit. So the people above get richer while the 
people below get poorer. All because of the gravity well. 

In science fiction publishing, that gravity' well is the English 
language. It is far easier for me to sell a novel in Japan than for a 
Japanese writer to .sell one in America for the simple reason that very 
few' American editors can read Japanese. Thus, in order for a Japanese 
novel to be considered somebody has to pay for a translation. Usually 
not the publisher. They get English-language manuscripts every day 
for free, and reject the vast majority of them. 

Most of the world’s writers, then, arc at a disadvantage. Well, 
nobody said that life was fair. But the current situation discourages 
w'riters in a far more subtle manner than that. 

Thirty years ago I arrived in Philadelphia w'ith seventy dollars, a 
friend who was willing to let me crash in his living room for a few 
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Lucius Shepard 

iLimekillerl An Introduction 

p- 

[ The following is an introduction to jLimekiiler!, a new collection 
of Avram Davidson’s "‘Jack Limekiller” stories, coming soon from Old 
Earth Books, Baltimore, Maryland. — the eds.'\ 

I believe Jack Limekiller may have been the man whom Avram 
Davidson wanted to be; though it might be more accurate to say that 
Limekiller was the man Avram hoped that he, in essence, was: a 
gentleman of sorts with — like Avram — an insatiable curiosity, a quick, 
old-worldish mind, and a quirky, pungent v'iew of life, but a bit more 
sw ashbuckling, armed w'idi less of a temper, and perhaps standing a 
few inches taller than his authorial original. I think that Avram was 
happy when he W'rote these stories, and I’m quite certain he was happy 
w'hen he accumulated the experiences that inform them. They arc, of 
course, rife with his offbeat erudition and playful use of language and 
voice, but in much of Avram’s w'ork, that play'fulness is underscored by 
a gloomy, embittered cast of mind. In the stories you’re about to read, 
those qualities are not so much in evidence. There is darkness in them, 
to be sure, but it’s lent a joyfully exotic gloss that reflects Avram’s love 
for the tropic in w'hich they are set; British Honduras; called by him 
British Hidalgo; now called Belize. 

I’ve had the good fortune to live in that country, where Avram 
also lived for a time, and although I may not have w'alked in the exact 
places w'hcrc he walked, although I can’t absolutely guarantee that, 
say, a certain one of his fictional towns is, in fact, the real town of 
Orange Walk, I’ve gone down similar roads in similar tow'ns, and have 
seen sights and heard musics that resonate with those he saw and 
heard. It was a beautiful place, British Honduras, an old colonial state, 
and yet lacking to a large degree the impotent rancor that typically 
pcrv'adcs colonics. As Avram says of it, “. . . more than a colony but 
not yet a country, and often left off maps because its name seems larger 
than itself.” There w'as about its people (and what a various people they 
w'erc, in heritage African, East Indian, Anglo, Spanish, Middle 
Eastern, Araw'ak, Caribe, etc., etc.) a sweet spiciness of character and 
a lucidity of soul that a casual observer might have characterized as 

(Continued on page 4) 
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iLimekiller! An Introduction 

continued from pa^e 1 

“innocence,” but was, in truth, nothing of the sort. Villains of ever\’ 
stamp have abounded in Belize during everv' era, and the earliest of them 
soon learned how to exploit those who had crossed the ocean to exploit 
them. The people of British Honduras were not innocent, then, but 
were infected by the vivid personality of the land that bred them, stained 
with its macaw' and parrot colors, imbued with a gravitas by the power 
of the sea that hemmed them in against the savage modernity of 
Guatemala and sanguinaty Mexico. Their violence, too, was ofthc land, 
steeped in a piratical tradition (mam' of the citizens of the country could 
trace their ancesm^ back to Kidd and Lafitte and divers les.scr men who 
sailed the waters of the Caribbean beneath a black flag), and though to 
say other than that violence is violence, no matter its tradition, would 
be implausibly romantic, I will assert that in the main their violence 
lacked the mad dispassion of contemporan^ atrocity. Slaughter for them 
w as a tamily thing, an occupation to which they were born. 

Unfortunately, the country' that inspired the Limekillcr stories no 
longer exists. The colony has become a full-status nation and in its 
nationhood has fallen prey to the great afflictions of the past century'. 
Its fabulous creatures, manatees and tapir and jaguars and such, are 
dwindling toward extinction, and the mahogany forests, mentioned as 
depleted in the text, have now been decimated. AIDS is cvcry'whcre. 
Street crime is endemic. Belize City, formerly the capital, is a sewer 
craw'ling with drug dealers. No longer can you take a night stroll 
without experiencing anxiety in Orange Walk or Buttermilk Cay. And 
where there is no crime, no drugs, no filth and disease, there is a plague 
of Americans. Much of Belize has been sectioned off into tourist- 
friendly enclaves, environments in which some aspect of the land has 
been prcsciwcd, albeit in a cultivated fashion, dappled with bars and 
hotels whose ambiance — fishing nets and floats, lots of Ye Oldes, 
pirate chic, etc. — has been designed to conjure (yet serves merely to 
parody) the quaintness of colonial days. Thus, the ragged, blusteiy, 
charming spirit of the land has been deracinated and, rather than the 
pungent accents and eighteenth centuiy idioms that pepper the speech 
of the indigenes, now you are more liable to hear flattened Midwestern 
vowels and Tennessee drawls. One of the only places \'.'hcrc you still 
can find the countty that — once — w'as a place well worth a visit, lies 
here within these pages, as witnessed by the Active eyes of Jack 
Limckiller and recorded by the peerless unorthodoxy of Avram 
Davidson’s talent and vision. 

for the term of our acquaintance, spanning his last thirteen years, 
Avram posed the image of a diminutive, acerbic grandfathcrly man with 
an untidy gray beard. On the surface, he was a crusty fcilov'. He did not 
sufier fools gladly and was frequently impatient w'ith, and demanding of, 
his friends. Like all truly committed writers, artists who live through 
their work, he displayed a mixture of arrogance and insecurity' toward his 
stories (how else can one feel about something upon which one labors 
to distraction?), but although his arrogance w’as often visible, he rarely 
put his insecurity' on public exhibition. He told jokes whose involute 
form and Classical references more often than not puzzled those who 
heard them, and he v\ as given to quoting passages from Virgil in the 
Latin whenever exasperated. In many regards, he was a man of 
unbending principle. For instance, being a Jew, he would never sell his 
books to German publishers, even when he u’as having serious money 
troubles. In his personal relationships, principle would sometimes gave 
way to childishness. He could be vastly self-pity'ing and was often 
verbally abusive to those whom he believed had slighted him. Doubtless 
all these characteristics were integral to his person, yet he was a man 
whose mental life was vastly separate in tone from the face he presented 
to the world. And beneath that surface, still vital inside his (by the time 
I met him) infirm body, resided a soul unalloyed in its questing nature 
and relatively undamaged by his serv'ice as an infantnmian in World War 
II, by divorce, financial difficulties, poor health, by the thousand 
disappointments and shocks that attend all but the quickest of lives. I 
could nc'.er clearly gauge the shape or colors of that soul, but I imagine 
it as a colorftil mist swirling within a glass globe that is itself held by an 
ornate bronze claw, rather like an object that might advance some 
narrative function in one of Avram’s fantasy stories concei-ning Virgil, a 



spiritual artifact of unknown antiquity' and unfathomable purpose, 
having a value that the world would someday recognize and understand 
and celebrate more fully than ever it did when it was housed in the flesh. 

That soul was, quintessentially, the soul of a recluse. I usually 
picture Avram alone in a darkish room made claustrophobic by 
tumbled books and stacks of yellowed newspapers and magazines, old 
tins stuffed with whatnots, and a track winding through them that 
allowed access to other, equally cluttered rooms. The dank basement 
apartment in Bremerton, Washington, where he spent the final years 
of his life, was devoid of natural light and devoid, also, of any bright 
color, of television, of all but the most basic modernities. Like a 
wizard’s cell, it stood in relation to Avram’s person as did his body to 
the soul that hobbled about inside its own teetering house. He lived, 
you sec, mostly far from Bremerton, amid mostly unreal kingdoms of 
his own device, one of which — British Hidalgo — was slightly less 
unreal than the rest and added a crucial touch of the material to the 
lively next-to-nothingness contained in that glass globe. But for all the 
limitations of his physical existence during his later years, Avram 
traveled widely, as he did for all his years, through the borderless 
countries of his brain and brought us back his stories for souvenirs. 

I first met Avram some twenty’ years ago at the Clarion Workshop 
at Michigan State University', where he was a teacher for one week and 
I was a student. Avram was ill and taking various medications, thus not 
at his best. The teaching of writing is an elusive process; indeed, there 
are those who claim it can’t be taught. During his time at the 
workshop, Avram — by virtue of his illness — did little to disprove this. 
That said, if he had not taught at Clarion, I doubt I would have become 
a writer. He validated me in a way I needed, treating me less as a 
student than a colleague, encouraging me to challenge myself, to 
explore and not exploit my gift. Yet in his encouragement there was 
ever a cautionaiy note. Once while we were going over a manuscript 
of mine, he said, “This is very good.” Then, giving me a deadpan look, 
he added, “Are you sure you want to be a writer.^ You’d make more 
money as a podiatrist.” He was a walking life lesson relating to the 
potential hardships of a writer’s life. One day at lunch, we (the 
students) were gathered at table in the cafeteria when Avram 
approached, cane hooked over an arm, carrv'ing a tray laden with four 
entrees, two salads, several desserts, innumerable rolls. We gaped at 
him, wondering first how this smallish man was planning to consume 
so much food, and, secondly, wondering why he would attempt such 
a monumental consumption. He cook a seat, hung his cane on the 
edge of the cable, unloaded the tray, arranged his utensils, taking an 
inordinately long time to accomplish this. Finally, he looked at us and 
pointed to the banquet in front of him. “Why all this?” he said. “Next 
week, it’s back to soupbones.” 

After Clarion, I didn’t see Avram for several years, though we 
carried on a correspondence; but when I moved to Seattle, I took the 
forty' across the Sound to visit him with some regularity'. During those 
visits, I would help him with errands. He w as by then limited to a walker, 
incapable of leaving the apartment without assistance, and he would 
often call me and ask me to come visit, and when I did, I would find 
myself pushing him about Bremerton in a wheelchair, obedient as a 
horse to his demands, helping him with the groceries, bill-paying, libraiy 
returns, and that sort of thing. I was being used, of course, and there 
were times when I became impatient with him for taldng advantage of 
the relationship. But it gradually dawned on me that this is what friends 
did — they used one another — and that I was using Avram eveiy bit as 
much as used me, though my usage of him was less labor-intensive: as 
mentor, touchstone, resource. On occasion, he, too, would become 
impatient. Once, when I was beginning to write my own Central 
American stories, I wrote him a letter expressing some insecuritt’ as to 
whether or not people would think that I was encroaching on his literaiy' 
turf. A few days later, I got back a postcard that read: “That’s right, 
Shepard. I’ve staked claim to the entire Caribbean littoral. It’s mine, all 
mine. Keep your grubby hands off.” I was so confounded by this burst 
of acerbity', it took me a goodly while to understand that he was telling 
me I was an idiot for assuming that any writer could dispossess another 
of the opportunity to examine a certain region or historical moment. At 
any rate, our friendship passed, as most friendships do, through phases 
of intimacy and neglect, waxed minimal, became exuberant, grew 
intensely dmsivc and reached grudging accord, and then, one morning 
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shortly after I learned he was failing, I picked up the phone and was 
informed that he had died ... a death, I believe, that warranted much 
more of a salute than it received. 

It’s customary at this pass, in most introductions, to list through 
the included stories and give a brief preview of each, saying that 
“Bloody Man,” for instance, is a ghost story concerning, among other 
subjects, pirates. But that would be misleading and more than a little 
shallow^ as an approach to Avram’s work in general or specific. For one 
thing, given the ghostly status of the country where they take place, all 
the Limekiller tales are, by virtue of that alone, ghost stories, regardless 
of whether a literal supernatural-type ghost can be perceived flitting 
about in them. For another thing, these are not like other stories in the 
least, and you cannot so easily sum them up. If you haven’t read Avram 
Davidson before, you are about to enter uncharted territor\’ as regards 
the art of the narrative. Certainly you will be able to find, should you 
care to look closely, traditional narrative mechanisms buried among 
Avram’s sentences — foreshadowings, structural elements, and so on. 
Yet you don’t feel them moving you along as you do in more 
traditionally narrated stories. No grinding noises such as are made by 
primitive machines. No great grandiose tidal sweep of, yec-haw!, 
Writing. No stampede of eloquence. No institutional overlay of 
Bauhaus Existential. No Stylemaster style. Reading Avram, and in 
particular, reading the Limekiller stories, you arc simply dropped into 
the exceptionally active mind of the narrator and twitched along from 
thought to thought, something like the way a sun dazzle will appear 
to be shifted from point to point on the surface of water slopping 
against the pitch -coated pilings of a pier in Avram’s (and Limekiller’s) 
own Point Pleasaunce. The mechanics of the story become obscured 
and you are made dizzy, dazed, much like Limekiller himself might 
feel, walking, (shall we imagine?), in the strong sun, slightly trashed by 
a hangover, tiffing to figure out some minor money hassle, distracted 
by this slash of color, that burst of song, or . . . Well, perhaps a sample 
would be instructive: 

Night . . .and not the plenilune, either. You can bet your 
boots, Limekiller has no boots, he has, though, a shovel! 
Limekiller feels that if he eats another pannikin of rice and 
beans or of the thin chowder called fish-fefl that he . . . that 
he ... . What he is after, he is after turtle eggs, so significant 
a source of insult in the rich, rich Chinese culture, largely 
represented in British Hidalgo by the canny and 
philoprogenitive merchant Aurelio Aung and about 327 of 
his descendants. Better be exceedingly carefiil in talking 
about turtles to the Aung. More better say as little as possible 
about eggs at all to any of them. To ask, even to ask, “Don 
Aurelio, do you think it’s going to rain?” would bring 
conversation to a sudden and deathly still halt. As for that 
sole man ever to have placed his hand on the ancient and 
naked head of old Aurelio Aung (for what reason, loiows only 
God!), death did not exactly come on swift wings, but it is 
certain that Aurelio Aung III felled him with a kick he had 
learned before kung fu became well-known in the regions of 
the dark west and that Aurelio Aung Jr. had assisted III to 
propel the man down a flight of stairs at the bottom of which 
a throng or tong of unnumbered Aung were waiting to and 
did kick him with many sharp kicks of their sharppointed 
shoes (they being fashionable, and Old Aung had imported 
them and sold them in considerable numbers), before P. C. 
Oscar Spencer C. Fcatherstonehaugh Smith, then on duty, 
had finished strolling over quite leisurely . . . 

This, the opening of “Limekiller At Large,” inundates you with 
atmospheric fact, with a tumbling-downstairs rhythm to accompany 
the single tumbling-downstairs event detailed, and submerges you in 
the mind of the narrator, ne Limekiller, without saying a thing about 
him, other that he is hunting turtle eggs with a shovel. But as you are 
twitched and shifted, like a sun dazzle, across the light chop of Avram’s 
prose, you come to know so many things about Jack Limekiller and 
about the many things he knows, it feels that you are not reading a 
story, but listening in on his self-conversation, that little talk we’re 
always having with ourselves, that flippy voiceover that captions all our 
experiences, this being an especially clever and artful specimen, yet 



evcty' note authentic. And so when you reach the end of the story, 
though you have endured, witnessed, felt what Limekiller himself 
endured, witnessed, felt, though you have sensed the incidence of 
character development, conflict, denouement, etc,, it seems less a 
stoty' than a passage of time that had a story in it, along with 
innumerable other flashes and dazzles that related to the story in 
obliquely enchanting and curiously illuminating ways. That last, I 
suppose, is as good a definition as any of an Avram Davidson story'. 

So . . . 

Having experienced one such enthralling passage of time with 
embedded story, the obvious next step would be to proceed on to 
another, just like Jack Limekiller would and did. Here, in this little 
book, you’ll be able to do that five more times and will likely expect 
to continue passaging thereafter . . . 

Unfortunately, only six Limekiller passages exist. 

Or, as Avram might have said, six are all there is and six is all there are. 

These are they, and they are, in my view, whatever anyone else 
may tell you, regardless of whether a book entitled The Best Of Avram 
Davidson rests on a thousand and one shelves, the best of Avram 
Davidson, his most evocative, most generously spirited, and most 
Avramesque work. Despite his previously mentioned response to my 
letter, I think Avram did stake claim to a place and time that no other 
writer should touch. That place and time resides here in this little 
book, complete with dialects, recipes, shanties, magic, duppies, 
pirates, drunkards, tapirs, manatees, pretty’ girls, a hero or two, and, of 
course, ghosts. Open its covers and a mist w’ill boil forth, swirling, 
many-colored, to surround you — a mist rite with a myriad distinct 
voices, bursts of idiosyncratic speech, fragments of all-but-forgotten 
lore, a strange druggy perfume compounded of the smells of 
shandygaff, jacaranda, brine, palm oil, gasoline fumes, creosote, 
orange groves, and aught else , These stories are far more than the relics 
of a great fantasist, a great writer, a man whom I knew' and venerated 
and — w'hen he wasn’t pissing me otl— loved. 

These stories are his soul. ^ 

Lucius Shepard lives in Vancouver, Washington. 
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The View from the Top of the Mountain 

continued from pa^e 1 

weeks, and the absurd but unshakable conviction that I \\ as going to 
become a science fiction writer. There was no work to be found, so I 
lived by my wits. I sold my blood, typed term papers for a dollar a page, 
and composed them for not much more. I wrote mountains ofverx’ bad 
prose, and threw aw'ay evcr\' word of it, and had nightmares w'hcn I 
could sleep, and sat by my window listening to the pimps and whores 
on the street below- arguing with each other when I could not. I went 
without heat, I w'ent without money, and mostly I went without food. 
By the time I finally got a minimum wage job the next spring, I had 
lost fifty pounds. 

Six years later, I sold my first storv'. 

I mention this not because I want to invite your pity, but because 
at the time this was the standard procedure for anyone wito wanted to 
be a writer. You went to a big city', preferably New York or London — 
neither ofwirich I could afford — and \ou systematically trashed your 
life, so that there would be no alternative but to succeed as a writer. 
Nor did it always work. I’ve known people who went through all of the 
above only to find that they didn’t have whatever it takes to become 
a writer. At which point they discovered that they also lacked the skills 
needed to make a decent living by honest means. 

So, usually, they became editors. 

But I went through this long, nerve-wracking process of 
becoming a science fiction writer at least in part because I knew it was 
possible. Many, man)’ others had done exactly that thing and were 
around to testify that it could be done. Would I have been so mad as 
to attempt it myself if I had no particular affection for English, if my 
native language, the one I loved above all others and wanted to write 
in, was Lithuanian? Or Gaelic? 

Probably not. 

Now it may not necessarily be a bad thing to discourage young 
people from becoming writers. God knows, I’ve encouraged my own 
son to gi\’c serious thought to occupations involving health care benefits 
and a steady paycheck. But as a reader, as someone who loves science 
fiction, I’m being hurt whenever the Paraguayan Robert Hcinlcin or the 
Somali Isaac Asimov crunches the numbers and realizes he’s got a better 
chance of winning the lotteiy than of making it as a science fiction writer. 



We need a technological fix. And I think it’s on its way in the form 
of Translation software. 

This sounds like a bad idea because of our common experiences 
with the Babelfish translation program. 

In 1855, a gentleman named Pedro Carliao decided to write a 
Portuguese-to-English phrase book. He didn’t speak any English 
whatsoever, but he did have a Portuguese-to-Erench phrase book and 
a Ercnch-English dicrionaiy, and that was good enough for him. The 
resulting tome, Enjjlish as She Is Spoke., was so ludicrous that it has been 
kept in print, off and on, ever since. Recently, an internet wit took the 
original Portuguese phrases and fed them into Babelfish to see how the 
results would compare. Babelfish lost. 

Just one example: 

Original; King Philip of Macedonia fell down, and seeing 
the extension of his body in the dirt, said, “Good heavens! 
How small is the space we take up in the universe!” 

Carlino: Philip, king’s Macedonia, being fail, and 
seeing the extension of her body drawed upon the dust w as 
cr)': “Greats gods! that we may have little part in this 
univers!” 

Babelfish: Giving a Philippe fell, king of Macedonia, 
and seeing the extension of its bod\’ printed in the dust, it 
exclamou: “Great deuses! As the space is bashful that, in this 
universe, we occupy.” 

So I understand why you’re dubious. But the translation engine 
Babelfish uses is very primitive. It is extremely easy to imagine 
something much better, which would translate Portuguese into a 
bland, idiomatic English — good enough for an editor to decide 
whether the plot justified the cost of hiring a human translator to bring 
the book into living prose. An ambitious writer might pay to have the 
first chapter translated himself, as a sample, thus transforming a huge 
disadvantage into a small one. 

Not very long after, we should have simultaneous translation 
programs running on our cell phones. So it’ll be possible to annoy your 
agent and alienate your editor in any part of the world without having 
to learn a new language. 

The world is a veiy large place. But the part of it that’s taken up 
by publishing is manageably small. Four individuals got together 



Michael Swanwick 

Six Things I Brought Home from Finland 



1. A Useful Word. We’re all familiar with them — those brick- 
like units of seemingly endless fantasy series. But we don’t have 
a word to distinguish them from fantasies that manage to 
complete themselves in a reasonable number of volumes. The 
Finns do; tu.sinafantasia, which literally means “dozen- 
fantasy.” At the 2003 Finneon, one of the more popular events 
was a competition in which fans hurled a tusinafantasia as far 
from themselves as possible. Wild horses could not tear the name 
of the book’s author from my lips. 

2. Johanna Sinisalo’s Not Before Sundown. This book won the 
Finlandia Prize, Finland’s most prestigious literary award, and 
as a result has made the difficult leap from Finnish to English 
translation (Peter Owen Publisher, London and Chester 
Springs, PA, £ 10.95). The basic premise, that trolls are a natural 
animal though rare and only recently recognized by science (as 
the gorilla once was), is a shot right to the heart ofScandinavian 
sensibilities. But Sinisalo’s invented and “found” source 
materials — excerpts from folklore, scientific texts, old children’s 
novels, and so on — are so ear -perfect that, while I was reading, 
it was hard to keep in mind that these cat-derived products of 
convergent evolution (Felipithicus trollius, a distant relative of 
the almost extinct yellow cat-ape of Indonesia) were a wholly 
imaginary creation. 

The plot is simple. A spectacularly beautiful gay man named 



Angel, used to treating other people shabbily and being treated by 
them in a similar manner, rescues a sickly troll cub from sadistic 
drunks. He keeps the creature in his apartment and qirickly 
becomes obsessed by it. Healthy again, it begins producing 
pheromones which, because they rub off on him, make Angel the 
sexual obsession of all he deals with. 

Okay, so we’ve got a honking big metaphor here. The wild 
animal from the forests that makes its nest in the protagonist’s 
closet? I think we can all figure thatone out. But — and this maybe 
the secret of novels with honking big metaphors that nevertheless 
work — the troll, Pesso, has a life and reality all his own, and resists 
being entirely reduced to a literary device. Sinisalo has clearly done 
the hard, exhilarating work of imaging how this would really be, 
given her premise, and it brings the book to life. 

We also get compulsion, growth, betrayal, seif-revelation, 
sex, deceit, criminal irresponsibility, and all that other good stuff 
that we go to novels to find. Plus an original sf idea carefully 
worked oui. Several people told me that, while excellent. Not Before 
Sundownwz^xx’x. really science fiction. Naw. It’s sf all right. You can 
tell because though it’s fi rst-rate read as a mainstream novel, when 
read as science fiction it’s a delight. 

The book is slender, my guess is novella-length. The 
translation is good, with a few minor infelicities. Whoever did the 
front and back cover photos (moody monochrome photos with a 
troll doll Photoshopped into each) should be taken out and shot. 
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online one day, spontaneously decided I needed a web page, and built 
one for me. They are Pete Tillman, a geologist living in Ai'izona; Nick 
Gevers, a South African critic; Keith Brooke, an English writer; and 
Vlatko Juric-Kovic, a Croatian editor and Web designer. Four people 
on three continents! This sort of consortium couldn’t have been 
pulled together for such a trivial purpose ten years ago. 

Like everything else, science fiction is being conducted more and 
more by electronic means. This means that location no longer matters 
the way it used to. 

But the downside of all this Global Village-ization, all this 
schmoozing back and forth across the world, is that it’s like carelessly 
leaving your culture on the stove and seeing it all melt together. I’ve 
watched this happen in the United States, and now I’m watching it 
happen to the world. Twenty-five years ago I was assembling a 
directory for the now-dcflinct National Solar Heating and Cooling 
Information Center and called directory assistance in ail fifty states. A 
decade before, I would have heard fifty distinct accents. Then, I only 
heard three. Everv'body else had a bland, homogenized television 
anchorman accent. Wlien I travel in the States and find myself out on 
the local Miracle Mile (because in most places that’s where the 
restaurants are), I’ll take a minute and stare up and down the road with 
its Outback Steak Houses, and Gaps, and Home Depots, and ask 
myself: If I don’t count the license plates, how many clues are there to 
which state I’m in? 

The answer is usually: None. 

I was wandering around Glasgow a couple of years back. It’s a 
wonderful place, one that really grabs at the heart of anybody who 
loves cities. And I suddenly came upon the local Warner Brothers 
store. Over the doorway were tcn-foot-tall fiberglass statues of Taz 
and Wile E. Coyote, wearing kilts and playing bagpipes. I stood there, 
stunned with the vision of the coming w'orld; one in which the only 
way you’d be able to tell what country you were in was by the ethnic 
signifiers on the caitoon statues over the Warner Brothers store. 

I related this to a Scottish friend and he said, “I’m sorry you 
told me that.” 

We’re in a global culture now. And it’s a least common 
denominator culture, where Baywateb counts for a lot more than 
Bayreuth. In Nepal a few years ago, two teenage boys beat a monk to 
death because they thought his shrine contained priceless gems, 



probably set into the foreheads of idols. There were no gems, of 
course, and there was nothing in Nepalese culture that would lead the 
boys to think there were, or that murder would be an appropriate 
response if there were. They had bought into what Lucius Shepard 
calls “the bullshit legend,” the idea that someday they would steal 
something so valuable or run a drug scam so big they’d never have to 
work again. And where did they pick up this nonsense.^ They caught 
it from the global culture. 

I tried explaining this to an American audience and they hooted 
at mein scorn. It be a global culture, they said, because it doesn’t 
reflect our values. 

No. It doesn’t. It’s a really-o, truly-o Least Common 
Denominator world culture. When I travel, like a good little liberal, I 
keep an eye open for American cultural pollution. But unless I turn on 
the TV, I don’t see much. What I do see are Ikea furnishings, Japanese 
anime and manga, and lots and lots and lots of Harry Potter. 
Everything’s global now. America can’t take the credit for the world’s 
bad habits anymore. 

At the same time, authentic cultural difference becomes one of 
the most valuable and easily abused commodities on Earth. 

I’ve lost the title of the book, but there was an account written 
recentlv about the making of one of those Time-Life coffee-table 
books, “Tribal Peoples of the World” or suchlike. The author was told 
at the outset by his editor that nobody would actually bother to read 
what he wrote, that his role was merely to provide legitimacy to the 
photos. So in revenge, he wrote the True Story, describing how deep 
in the most remote villages of the world, they had to crop photos so 
as not to include the chainsaws hanging on the head-hunters’ huts, or 
reveal the fact that the spear-carrv'ing chap in the penis sheath was 
wearing Adidas. The entire enterprise, he said, degenerated into a “tit 
hunt.” Naked breasts became emblematic of cultural validirv’. 

This kind of nostalgic hunt for authenticity, however, is mere 
sentimentality. Westerner's reserve the right of owr cultures to evolve 
while we desire others to remain static, like so many ethnic 
Disnevvvorlds. But they can no more do that than we can go to the 
Newfoundland whaling ports and still see grim men in stovepipe hats 
walking around with harpoons in their hands. 

My wife and I were in Ireland, looking at an old ring fort, and a 
ten-year-old boy came out of his house to ask what we were doing. 



3. A Copy of Kautalohikdarmeen T^tdr. Sounds great, doesn’t it? 
It’s the Finnish translation of my novel, The Iron Dragon’s 
Daughter. I heard an excerpt from it read aloud at a bookstore 
event, and all the subtle infelicities of prose that leap out at me in 
English were gone and I was able to happily imagine that, like Poe 
in French, my woi'k had been perfected in the translation. The 
publisher, Like, did a beautiful job with the packaging too. 

4. A Communist Ashtray. Glass, with the Soviet hammer-and- 
sickle logo. I bought it in the Lenin museum in Tampere. Then 
Marianne and I went to the Moominvalley museum two blocks away 
to look at Tove Jamison’s paintings and drawings and the tableaux 
that she, her wife, and a local dentist built, of scenes from the 
Moomintroll books. You can get real cultural whiplash that way. 

5. Tokyo Doesn’tLoveXJsAnymorehy'K3iyljOti^z..T\\\s is an English 
translation of a Spanish novel, which I bought in Helsinki on the 
recommendation of a Finnish fan. How cosmopolitan can you get? 

Lots more, as it turns out. The nameless protagonist of 
Loriga’s novel sells memory-eroding drugs in Arizona, Berlin, Ho 
Chi Minh City, Kyoto, anywhere the Company sends him. He’s a 
slick guy, capable of getting along with anybody anywhere, and 
from the very first words (“It wasn’t snowing” followed by, “It 
really was snowing, but it was pretend snow”) it’s obvious that he’s 
psychically drowning in the globalculture.Obvious, too, that he’s 
been sampling his owm wares. And one can’t help suspecting that 
the absent woman he’s addressing this story to, much in the 
manner of William Gibson’s “New' Rose Hotel,” isn’t alive, as he 
obviously believes, but dead, as he tells others she is. 



We are all familiar with that jet-lagged anomic that sets in 
with the second Scotch on the balcony of your room at the Hyatt 
House with the television chattering away behind you and down 
below an unused swimming pool with the underwater lights on. 
Here, Loriga provides the atrocity that would explain the horror 
you feel then, the gnawing sense of wrongness that sets in and, 
finding no source for itself, compels its possessor to keep 
looking for it. It’s an awful thing, selling oblivion to people who 
have committed acts — serial impulse murders not excluded — 
they don’t w ant to remember. But it’s better than the alternative. 

Tokyo Doesn’t Love Us Anymore is available from Canongate 
Books, Edinburgh, £9.99. The cover is neatly designed to sell 
the kind of novel contained within, and the translation is really 
first-rate, though the translator has apparently never heard of a 
certain pancake-and- waffle chain and renders its name as the 
International Pancake Store. 

6. A Bottle of Tar-Flavored Schnapps. This cordial is not as 
scary as it sounds. The tar in question is pine tar, which has a 
smoky fiav'or and in Finland is sometimes poured over ice cream 
as a flavoring. Taken in small quantities, it’s surprisingly 
pleasant-tasting. My wife does not agree. When I bought the 
bottle, she rolled her eyes and said, "'Some people w'ill drink 
anything!” 



Michael Swamvick would like to thank everyone involved with 
Finneonfor their warmth and hospitality. And the sauna. Let’s not 
forget the sauna. 
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‘■‘Photographing the fair\' ring,” Marianne said. The kid look disgusted 
and said, “Don’t tell me you still believe in fairies!” 

Where I come from we don’t have castles, cairns, holy wells, or 
standing stones. Seeing them for the first time, they looked completely 
different from how I’d imagined them. I realized then that this is why 
so much of the best fantasy comes from the British Isles, and why so 
much American fantasy is so bad. Their writers grow up with ring forts 
lircrailv in their back yards sometimes, ^^■hile ours grow up reading 
their books. I’d always wanted to write a big fantasy novel someday, 
and in that Instant I thought I never would. 

Sometime later, however, I was driving to Pittsburgh and talking 
with inv wife about fantasv novels and steam locomotives. I made a 
joke about the Baldwin Steam Dragon Works, and she laughed. I 
drove on a mile or two more and then said, “Write that down.” 

Thar was the inspiration for The Iron Draejon^s Daughter. The 
Baldwin L.ocomotive Works was originally located in Philadelphia and 
bv acknowledging it as a locale for what I wanted to write, I was making 
it possible to employ the sorts of places I’d grown up among and knew 
about: strip malls, junk yards, high schools, factories. I didn’t have to 
write imitation fantasy. I could w’rite from my owm culture. 

Your culture — that which makes you distinct and individual — is 
the most valuable thing a writer owns. And in science fiction the future 
belongs to those who write from the heart of their own difference. Not 
the guv who’s trv'ing to rewrite Robert Heiiilein for the umpteenth 
time, but the woman sitting in Helsinki with a strange light in her eye. 
Writing in Finnish with really good translation programs running on 
her Toshiba laptop and her Nokia cell phone. 

That’s all short-term. Almost all of us will live to see it. What 
happens if we extend our horizon fifh' or a hundred t'ears? Right now, 
the world is changing faster than we realize. Robotics, nanotechnics, 
cognitive science, materials science, medicine, generic engineering. ..all 
our sciences and technologies are roaring forward in overdrive. 

It’s the neural sciences that arc making the most astonishing 
progress nowadays. Pretn’ soon we can expect to see two major 
developments from that corner: Intelligence enhancement, which 
should be good for science fiction writers, and a cure for the more 
serious forms of mental illness, about which I have my doubts. 

Wc can already make people artificially stronger — with steroids. 
What happens when we can make people artificially smarter? It’s 
coming soon. When it first arrives, there are probably going to be some 
hideous side effects. But so \^•hat? In one of Bruce Sterling’s Shaper/ 
Mechanist stories, a gene-line of Superbrights sues for political 
asylum. “We will not cause you any trouble,” one says. “Wc only want 
a quiet place to finish working while God eats our brains.” I read that 
and I thought: Tesl That’s exactly the way it feels when the ideas are 
flowing and there’s nothing but words and spirit and the page. As 
Virginia Woolf put it in another context: incandescent. 

So of course if a life-shortening, physically debilitating drug, 
treatment, or stimulus became available I’d mortgage the house for it. 

Intelligence enhancement will probably be good for science 
tiction. Not onlv because there w ill be enhanced writers to create better 
fiction faster, and not only because a generation of artificially-hyped 
scientists and engineers will be pumping ne\\' devices into the world and 
neu' concepts into the noosphere, but also because there will be more 
arrificiallv enhanced readers to buy and appreciate our work. 

And as long as we’re enhancing humans, why not chimpanzees? 
Thev can alreadv be taught to talk by sign language. Perhaps wath the 
help of a stenographer and a good editor an enhanced chimp could be 
coaxed into writing an autobiography. They might even be able to get 
into fiction. Chimpanzees are a lot like children — small, cute, 
emotional, not house-broken... .I’ll bet a talented enhanced chimp 
could write some extremely interesting children’s books. 

Simultaneous with intelligence enhancement, we can expect the 
elimination of mental illness. Here I have to introduce a note of 
caution. When I’m w’riting, I’ll often put on earphones and listen to 
music. One day I bought a tape of the Gyoto Monks chanting. The 
Gvoto Monks are the Dalai Lama’s crack spiritual troops, his karmic 
SWAT team, and each monk chants in chords. Western science 
understands this to a degree. It’s obvious that thc\' must be holding 
their vocal cords still at two resonance points. The only thing that’s 



baffling is how they do this. But to the monks themselves, that’s not 
important. The purpose of their chants is to raise the listener to a 
higher spiritual state, 

And it works! I put the tape on my Walkman and starred to work. 
After a minute or so I felt calm and alert and I stopped writing. I tried 
it twice more, with the same results. My friend and fellow writer Greg 
Frost had the same experience. We both had to throw awav our tapes. 

Most writers arc convinced that there’s something wrong with 
them and live in fear of a cure. So we’ll have to write our mental 
health laws carefully, or all our artists will be driven underground, 
fugitives from sanity. 

Meanwhile, as human beings arc getting brighter, our machines 
will be as well. Artificial intelligence turns out to be a lot tougher to 
create than Alan Turing said it would be. In fact we seem have reached 
that same promising moment of stasis that robotics achieved a decade 
ago, when serious thinkers finally codified a convincing set of rca.sons 
why robots were never going to be able to climb stairs or swim like 
fishes . Which was immediately followed by a flood of J apanese patents 
for stair-climbing robots and robotic tunas. 

Even if we can’t create artificial intelligences, maybe artificially 
intelligent people can. If nothing else, tinkering with our own brains 
ought to give us some valuable leads. Things will get interesting then, 
More interesting than I have time to go into. 

But the question that concerns us here is: could a vcix' smart 
machine write our science fiction novels for us? 

I’m going to go out on a limb here and say: no. Simply because 
so much of our emotions and therefore our manner of thought are 
rooted in somatic processes. Oh, a cle\er enough machine might be 
able to write Star Trek novelizations. But for all the work it would 
take, it’s hard to see why a machine would wantx.o counterfeit our 
emotions to create an original narrative work of art when the same 
time could be more profitably spent mastering the stock market or 
hacking into the Pentagon. 

But perhaps it could write an extremely good machine-novel. 
What would that be like? Perhaps something like the drier, more 
cerebral fictions of Stanislaw Lem, Or maybe (and this is likelier) 
something more alien, more interesting. Something unpredictable. 

Will ve like it? Well, some people will claim they do. But they’ll 
be the same ones who today claim to have read Finnegans Wake for 
pleasure. They could well be telling the truth. The rest of us will have 
no way of knowing. But in the unlikely event that I live long enough 
to meet a genuinely good artificial writer, I’d love to try collaborating 
on a novel with it. Just to see if we could produce something that 
would please humans and machines alike. 

At the beginning of this talk I obliquel)' referred to the question 
of whether science fiction is dead. Some people think that it is and just 
doesn’t know it yet. That it was a mid-twentieth centurx' reaction to 
the anxiety of technological change. As a boy, the grand old man of 
science fiction. Jack Williamson, traveled from Texas to New Mexico 
by covered wagon, and he lived to see the atomic bomb, men walking 
on the moon, and pornographic spam. That’s a lot of technological 
anxiety for one man to live through. 

But the twenty-first centun- is going to make the last hundred 
years look downright pastoral. There’s a tidal wave of foreseeable 
change — and let’s not forget that it’s the stuff vou can’t foresee that 
really weirds things out — poised to crash down upon us. 

In “Lobsters,” the first stoiy in Charles Stross’s Accelerando 
series, his protagonist is sitting in a bar with some futurists and starts 
talking about how they’ve got to take all the planets in the Solar System 
and convert them into smart matter so that eveiything — people, trees, 
oceans — can be uploaded into it. There’s a moment of silence. Then 
somebody says, “You’re talking long-term, right?” And he replies, 
“Vety long-term — at least twenty, thirty years.” 

I think that Scross is being optimistic. Or else pessimistic. I’m not 
sure which. But a world of change is going to happen in what is, even 
ifit takes a century, historically an eye-blink. It’s going to take a lot of 
wisdom to get through it in good shape. 

I made a presentation at a computer-human interface conference 
not long ago. They all loved it, because none of them understood what 
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I was saying. I told them that cvemhing they were working for was 
going to be achieved. That machines would take over all the drudgert' 
of manufacturing, finance, and politics, freeing up people to devote 
themselves to leisure and the arts. I said that just because those aspects 
of being human we most value arc those that arc most difficult for 
machines to emulate, they were going to develop symbiosis with us, 
in order to share in our emotional lives. Machines don’t have family 
reunions, but they’d be mad not to want them. I said that they’d be 
competing with each other to offer attractive financial packages to 
those of us who are especially gifted athletes or artists. 

They thought I was promising them Heaven on Earth. 

Nobody noticed that what I was really saying v.as: We’ll make 
great pets. 

But afterwards one of the conference organizers came up to me 
with a question. He asked, “Do you think that artificial intelligence 
will ever enable us to develop wisdom enhancement tools?” 



Wisdom enhancement tools! I could see it immediately. I bet you 
can too; artificial constructs that would help us to be the sort of people 
we want to become, and to make the kind of decisions that years later 
we won’t regret. It was an extremely good question. 

I’m one of those people who come up with answers to extremely 
good questions about a week later, long after ever>'body’s gone home 
and there’s nobody around to admire my brilliance. So I wasn’t of 
much use then. But thinking it over I realized that what I should have 
said was: You bet. We have them now. We call them books. 

Specifically fiction. 

And when it comes to navigating the coming changes, science 
fiction in particular. 

Because what science fiction is all about, what it means, what it 
ravris: The future is coming. It belongs to you. Use it wisely. ^ 



Michael Swanwick lives in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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reviewed by David Mead 



Prologue 

These two novels — one a reprint of a classic Heinlein juvenile, the 
other just published in Calgaiy, Canada — arrived on my doorstep in 
the same package, with the implication that the NTRSF editors might 
look kindlv on a joint review. Perhaps because both books feature 
teenaged boys who save the world. However, their similarities arc 
superficial and much less interesting than their differences, although 
each novel is, in its own way, excellent. 

I. 

Most NTRSF readers will have read Have Space Suit — Will 
Travel, a novel thought by some critics (e.g., Alexei Panshin) to be 
Heinlein’s best work. Perhaps it is, but reading it again I was struck by 
how dated and quaint it now seems, given the fashions of our time and 
the image of youth that seems to prevail in post-cyberpunk sf. 
Hcinlcin’s protagonist is Kip Russell, a well-meaning, but somewhat 
clueless, young man who jerks sodas in an old-fashioned drugstore in 
Centervfille, USA. Kip is working hard to win a decent education from 
a lousy high school, to earn enough to go to a good college, to find 
a w'ay to get to the moon — to travel in space. What he gets for all his 
effort, besides building a strong, self-reliant character, is a second- 
hand spacesuit — making him the laughingstock of Ccnter\'illc, until a 
spaceship crash lands almost on top of him, and Kip is carried away to 
the Moon and beyond. With the help of the wonderfully precocious 
Patricia (Peewee) Reisfeld and an alien police officer know'ii as The 
Mother Thing, ICip saves the world twice, first from predatoiT aliens 
and then from the intcrgaiactic culture that puts “adolescent” 
humanity on trial as a threat to the stability of the Three Galaxies. 
Despite his naivete, Kip is a young hero that c\ en jaded twelve-year- 
olds can admire, although 1 think that fifteen-year-olds will scorn the 
novel as hopelessly old-fashioned. 

This edition of Have Space Suit — Will Travelis the third novel in 
the new Del Rev Imapfine series from Ballantine {Drapjonflijjht by 
Anne McCaffrey and The Sword of Shannara, Parts 1-3, by Terry' 
Brooks are the others, with Heinlcin’s Tunnel in the Sky and Orphan 
Star by Alan Dean Foster forthcoming). The series is aimed at YA 
readers from twelve years of age up, and it should be \'eiy successful 
with middle-school kids who are just coming to f&sf for adults after 
reading Madeleine L’Engle, Lloyd Alexander, or The Hobbit, if the 
series is marketed effectively. 

n. 

The contrast between Heinlcin’s stoiy, which is aimed at young 
people of all ages, and K. A. Bedford’s Orbital Burn is profound, 
although the plot of Bedford’s book is driven by the search for a very 



special Disposable Bov who also saves worlds. In Orbital Burn, the 
salvation is real; the Kid uses powers given him by alien beings to rotate 
The Bloody Bastard, a massive asteroid, into another space-time, thus 
saving the planet Kestrel from obliteration. His motive is profoundly 
simple, to keep the Dog that has cared for him for years safe from harm. 
You see, the Kid, although artificial and autistic, has been chosen and 
transfigured by superhuman godlike beings from higher dimensions 
to become the bridge between humanity and themselves. Unlike Kip 
Russell, who must argue humanity’s potential value to vastly powerful 
aliens, the Kid is a child, an innocent, a programmable interface who 
will mediate between the universes. 

For most of the stoiy, the Kid is the maguffin, since Orbital Burn 
focuses mainly on Louise Meagher, a dead private investigator who is 
tiying to find a way to escape Kestrel before the Bastard strikes. 
Infected years before by a hacker virus that has destroyed her life 
functions, Lou is clinically dead, but her body is maintained by 
nanomechanisms (“nano-rink”) that tend each cell, repairing decay as 
best they can. Louise smells, and will fall to dust unless her nanotink 
is refreshed regularly. 

The stoiy begins, as detective stories should, in a bar in 
Stalktown, where Lou is trying to smell and taste the coffee, when 
a Dog walks in and asks Lou to find his boy, a homeless, discarded 
mass-produced disposable organic android who has been 
kidnapped. The Dog — an electronically enhanced, augmented 
beagle — can hear or feel mental images and feelings projected by 
the boy, and so has become his best friend, companion, and 
caregiver. Profoundly aware of her own artificiality, Lou 
sympathizes v/ith the Dog, and with Disposables; in Lou’s culture, 
they arc no more than organic mechanisms, just things — without 
sensibility or humanity, much less souls — to be used and discarded. 
With Stalktown, and all of Kestrel, about to be obliterated by the 
impact of the Bastard, Lou must find the Dog’s boy amidst the 
chaotic final days of a semi-abandoned city and then find a way up 
the Stalk (a ground-to-spacc elevator) to an orbital habitat or ship. 
As they make their way up and away from Kestrel, Lou and Dog 
discover that they’re caught up in a perplexing power struggle 
between a mysterious entrepreneur called Etienne Tourignon and 
a powerful sj'iithetic mind named Otaru, apparently for control of 
the Bridge between universes that Dog’s Kid will become. 

In its concern for spirituality and transcendence, Orbital Burn 
reminds me a great deal of Dan Simmons’s Hyperion and Endymion 
novels, with Kid a salvatorv' Christ figure much like Simmons’s Aenea. 
I liked the fact that Bedford’s exploration of spiritual issues is made 
possible by the tech he posits as part of the mise-en-scene. Indeed, now- 
almost-traditional cyberpunk tropes — like the decayed city', the casual 
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indifference to human suffering by totalizing governments (i.e., the 
cops), and bio-tech developments that “the street” has turned to its 
own uses — work ver\' well here and never strike one as being merelv 
trendy window-dressing. That is, Lou is dead because destructive 
punk hackers messed with nanotech and sort-of-alive because the 
nanotech allows her continuing existence and consciousness — so does 
she still have a soul? The urban squalor and chaos ofStalktown are a 
product of the impending collision of worlds. The parts fit, and propel 
the stor\% and Louise Meagher is a wonderfully drawn protagonist. 
Her struggles with death, her parents’ horror at her undcadness, her 



alienation and despair, her humane love for Dog, and her fiindamental 
helplessness in the face of mystery are vers' touching and persuasive, 
and the Dog is a good Dog. 

I have to say I really liked this book, and think K. A. Bedford a 
writer easily capable of raking his place with better-known 
contemporary sf authors like Alistair Reynolds, Ken MvtcLeod, and 
Paul McAulcy. The first line had me hooked, and my interest never 
flagged for a moment. If you can find this book, buy it and read it. ^ 

David Mead lives in Corpus Christi, Texas. 



Architects of Dreams: The SFWA Author Emeritus Anthology, edited by Robin Wayne Bailey 

Atlanta, Georgia: Meisha Merlin, 2003; $16.00 tpb; 391 pages 

reviewed by Jenny Blackford 



Architects of Dreams is an anthology of stories by the first five 
Writers Emeritus selected by the Science Fiction and Fantasy Writers 
of America (SFWA); Emil Petaja {declared Writer Emeritus in 1995); 
Wilson Tucker (1996); Judith Merril (1997); Nelson Bond (1998); 
and Philip Klass, better known as William Tenn ( 1999 ). There are four 
stories by Petaja, three by each of the others, and introductions by 
(re.spectively) Robin Wayne Bailey, Joe Haideman, Connie Willis, 
Steven Gould, and fames Gunn. 

In his introduction to the volume, Robin Wayne Bailey tells the 
story of his accidental creation of the title Author Emeritus. He had 
discovered that some modern sf fans had never heard of such Golden 
Age writers as Henry Kuttner, Cordwainer Smith, and Zenna 
Henderson, and he had wished to bring some of the “great older 
writers . . . back into the spotlight, if only briefly,” bv having one each 
year pre.sent the first award at the year’s Nebula Banquet. The position 
was promptly nicknamed “author emeritus.” The decision to create an 
anthology b}' the first five of these authors is not documented in the 
introduction, but Bailey states that its purpose is “to present to a new 
generation of science fiction readers a few of the works of these 
wonderful writers.” 

This is, of course, an admirable purpose. Even people well aware 
of the existence of the “Old Stuff,” as Bailey puts it, could easily miss 
not only important stories, but even entire authors. I have been 
reading adult sf since childhood, starting with my grandfather’s 
Collected Short Stories of H. G. Wells at around ten years old (note to 
parents; some of those stories rcaliy should be kept away from ncr\y 
kids), and continuing, during the ’70s, through ever\’thing available 
in the local public library'. Because of Australia’s somewhat colonial 
publishing relationship ''/ith the UK, this meant that, if a story' had got 
into the old yellow hardback Gollancz collections, I read 

it, bur if not, it was touch and go. So, when I received this volume, I 
knew the names and reputations ofWilliam Tucker, Judith Merril, and 
William Tenn, bur the names ofEmil Petaja and Nelson Bond meant, 
I must confess, little to me. So, while I’m not exactly part of “a new 
generation of science fiction readers,” I have at least some of the 
qualities of Bailey’s target reader. 

The stories I most admired in Architects ofDreamshzd a familiar 
air. This is by no means a criticism; 1 enjoyed, for example, Merril’s 
nightmarish “That Only a Mother” and Tenn’s hysterically funny 
“Ghild’s Play” no less for a certain feeling of dejd vu. Unfortimarely, 
it is possible that a few of the other stories might be more likely to put 
off new sffans than to excite them. Perhaps y'ou really had to be there 
at the time to appreciate some of the pulpier stories. Ail of the stories 
have plot — sometimes almost too much of it — but they don’t all have 
the necessaiy corollary, characters that the reader cares about. 

For example, I simply didn’t care what happened to Wendell 
Kane, the protagonist of the first storv in the volume, Emil Petaja’s 
“Where Is Thy Sting” (first published in 1967). As Bailey tells us, 
Petaja was “a prolific contributor to many pulp magazines during the 
’30s, ’40s and ’50s,” as well as a novelist and poet. Kane, an otherwise 
very' fortunate y'oung man, is determined to kill himself because life has 
no meaning after the death of his pretty girlfriend. Characterization in 
the story’ is uniformly thin: the dead girlfriend seems to have had no 
characteristics other than youth and physical attractiveness; the (evil) 



psychologist manipulates and blusters; the (good) nurse is warm and 
sympathetic. Kane’s only apparent purpose is to illuminate the post- 
apocalyptic world of the story’, in which fertile males arc so scarce that 
they are highly prized, with a duty to the human race to spread their 
seed (the old-fashioned way — artificial insemination doesn’t work 
anymore). Wendell and his psychologist argue throughout the stor\', 
in great expository lumps: 

1 know all about it. Doc. How millions killed themselves 
under the pressure of the suicide w’aves, how other millions 
Idllcd themselves out of grief or hysterical empathy. We were 
forced to reciprocate in kind until nine-tenths of the human 
race went down the drain. I know all that. (21) 

I found Petaja’s next story, “Hunger” (1950), equallv 
uninvolving. This time, the story is horror, with a murderer as 
protagonist, but once more the characters are thin. The dark fantasy 
“Dark Balcony” (1951), though, has real characters — a heartless, 
corrupt young narrator and his w'icked aunt, who turns out to have 
been very’, ^'cry wicked indeed. At this point, I started to enjoy the 
book. The next story, “Found Objects” ( 1971 ), v’hich must have been 
v’cll-anthologizcd — I’m sure I’ve read it several times before — is a 
fiinny, subtle, satirical story about an alien constructing a kind of still 
life from a group of “artistic” suburban Americans. 

The third and fourth story are far better, in my opinion, than the 
first two. This is not the result of Petaja’s development as a writer; the 
witty “Dark Balcony” was first published in 1951 and the excellent 
“Found Objects” in 1971, while “Hunger” and “Where Is Thy Sting” 
were first published in 1950 and 1967 respectively. Presumably, there 
is some quality in the first two which appeals to the editor, Bailey, but 
not to me. It would be unfortunate if the intended readership of the 
book found the first two stories as off-putting as I did. 

Wilson Tucker comes next in the anthology’, and the three stories 
of his which Bailey chose are much more even in quality. Joe 
Haldeman’s introduction charmingly delineates the differences 
between the serious novelist Wilson Tucker and fannish legend Bob 
Tucker; it is a shame that the italics have been lost from the book titles 
in this introduction, presumably somewhere in production. Tucker’s 
“Time Fixposures” (1971) is a dark police procedural set in a future 
where murder is rare. The sf element is a camera that takes photographs 
of the past. “The Tourist Trade” (1951) is a fluffo but quite fiinny story 
about a family plagued by tourists from the future, with some sharp 
satire; and “To a Ripe Old Age” (1952) is an even funnier stoiy about 
a nonc-too-bright soldier who goes to sleep dead drunk, and wakes up 
as the only man still alive on Earth, after the Hunters from Glissix hai'e 
eaten the rest of the population. His pursuit by a shape-shifting alien, 
disguised first as a dog and then as a good-time gal, is fiin. 

Distinguished editor Judith Mcrril’s stories arc even better — to 
my taste, by far the best in the anthology . Suddenly, women arc- 
people. In Merrii’s stories, \\-omen can be rocket scientists or PR 
professionals, not just the bit players they arc in the other stories, 
nurses or secretaries, the objects of male desire if nubile. Can it be a 
coincidence, in this context, that there are two stories in the anthology 
(Petaja’s “Where Is Thy Sting” and Klass’s “Down Among the Dead 
Men”) in which fertile males have immense scarcity value? Merril’s 
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women have their own rich inner lives, with their own hopes and fears 
and aspirations (and not just a hope for a rich husband and a baby or 
five). And so do Merril’s men, and her children. 

Connie Willis’s passionate introduction argues convincingly 
that Merril’s stories have often been misread and underestimated; 
and Joanna Russ’s quoted comment that the story “That Only A 
Mother” (1948) was “ladies’ magazine fiction” is incomprehensible. 
There is a birth in it, and a brilliant baby girl, and even a doting 
mother, but the rest is nightmare material. The reader ends the story 
in anguish. “Whoever You Are” (1952) is a more conventional story 
of telepathic aliens, but the characterization is good, and the moral 
quandary which is the center of the story therefore takes on a much 
greater importance and urgency. 

Merril’s third and final stor)' in the book is the impre.ssivc “Dead 
Center” ( 1954), in which a manned trip to >-he moon goes wrong. Much 
of the story is told from the point of view of the six-year-old son of the 
(female) rocket scientist who helped design the rocket in which her 
astronaut husband is sent to the moon, and who then works on a rocket 
to rescue him. Young Toby’s misunderstandings of the workings of the 
adult world are all too realistic. It is a tragic tour de force. 

The next three stories, by prolific pulp author Nelson Rond, suffer 
by comparison. Steven Gould in the introduction states that “Bond’s 
work is timeless not because it is generic in its temporal setting but 
because it gives us precise snapshots of the attitudes, language, and 
concerns of the times in which they were written”; however, too many 
of the characters are stereotypes of the times. 

I cared nothing for the fate of the “dumb” baseball players in 
“The Einstein Inshoot” (1939), in which a special flick of the wrist 
sends balls into the fourth dimension. Perhaps baseball fans would be 
less critical of the story. I was sadly unmoved by the imminent 
destruction of the earth in “And Lo! The Bird” (1950); the idea 
behind the stor\' is marv’elous (the planets of the solar system are eggs 
about to be hatched by their huge mother), but the overwritten prose 



of the cynical reporter turned chronicler of doom invites no 
imaginative identification. Bond’s third story in the collection, “The 
Fountain” (1941), is more involving. At 67 pages, it is much the 
longest story in the collection. The minor characters are uniformly 
stereotypes, bur the protagonist, an elderly businessman who finds the 
Fountain of Youth, is more complex, and the reader follows his 
temporal regression with some interest. 

Three William Tenn stories close the anthology. The first, 
“Child’s Play” (1947), is a satirical classic. The reader immediately 
identifies with the ineffectual lawyer hero, Sam Weber, who is 
accidentally sent a Bild-A-Man kit from the future. Sam is in love with 
a stereotypical gold-digging secretaiy' — but he knows that is precisely 
what she is, and he loves her anyavay. His aim of cloning her is, of 
course, doomed to failure. Tenn’s next story’, “Down Among the 
Dead Men” (1954), is also excellent, in quite a different w ay, though 
rather emotionally manipulative. It envisages a dark future in which 
even soldiers’ corpses arc recycled into “soldier surrogates” or 
“zombies,” in a fight against unrelenting insectoid aliens. This might 
have been enough for a lesser writer; but Tenn deals masterfully with 
an internal conflict within his protagonist, an imperfectly repaired 
Commander, in a cathaitic confrontation with his new zombie troops. 

The anthology' ends with “Eastward, Ho!” (1958), a near enough 
future history, with Native Americans back in control of America, and 
strong echoes of the colonial past. This impressed me less than the 
other Tenn stories included in the anthology, but it would probably 
work much better for people w'ho absorbed the history it is based on 
in their childhood, with their cookies and milk. 

Overall, the anthology is not only well-intentioned but also 
worthwhile. The spotlight that it puts on some very distinguished older 
writers is admirable. Architects of Dreamswouki be worth the cover price 
for the Merril and Tenn stories alone; the rest are a bonus. 



Jenny Blackford lives in Albert Park, Victoria, Australia. 



Cosmos Latinos: An Anthology of Science Fiction from Latin America and Spain, 
edited by Andrea L. Bell and Yolanda Molina-Gavilan 

Hanover, New Hampshire: Wesleyan University Press, 2003; $70.00 hc/$24.95 tpb; 364 pages 

reviewed by Joe Sutliff Sanders 



Ail of these stories were originally published in Spanish, and the 
editors themselves did a great deal of the translating. Fortunately for 
us, their car for language in English is just as good as their taste in 
fiction. The stories are smooth and easy to read, filled not with the 
jarring prose that often results from translation, but with language so 
natural it’s almost invisible. The translators exhibit confidence and 
grace as they turn Spanish phrases into familiar English ones such as 
“What’s with this” and “I don’t even ask ’em their names” that not 
only communicate literal meaning but also connote class and tone. 
The stories in this collection are interesting, enjoyable, and accessible, 
and the editors have made sure we don’t have an excuse anymore to 
plead ignorance about science fiction written outside our native 
tongue. It’s high time. 

This new collection is a godsend for people who want to sec w’hat 
a large part of the rest of the world is doing with science fiction. It’s 
full of stories that are very' much science fiction, not magical realism — 
whatever that means this week — or fantasy or ghost stories. The 
collection is put together by two outstanding women, both of them 
with the chops to do the subject justice. Andrea L. Bell has great 
credibility from her print scholarship and from her tireless work as 
International Division Head for the yearly International Conference 
for the Fantastic in the Arts. And it’s hard not to respect Yolanda 
Molina-Gavilan, whose published scholarship on many of these 
authors is cited throughout the collection. 

The book is obviously intended for use in a classroom — after all, the 
publisher is a university' press — but the editors have been careful to keep 
the packaging and layout friendly to the casual reader. There are no 
discussion questions or anything so intrusive as that in the book, but the 
introduction gives an amazingly detailed (and brief! ) history' of science 
fiction in the Spanish-speaking world. The introduction even identifies 



some major themes in the field and sketches them in quickly so readers 
know how to read the stories better. Each .stoiy is preceded by a short 
bio of the author, placing the story in the context nor only of that 
author’s career, but also ofSpanish-language science fiction. The critical 
apparatus is, as I said, obviously intended for use by a student in a science 
fiction or Spanish-language literature classroom, but it will also help 
people who want to know more about non-English-language science 
fiction undei-stand and enjoy the stories themselves. 

There are minimal complications to this arrangement. First of all, 
there arc the endnotes, in which the editors provide (only a few) 
comments on translation issues and proper nouns the readers might 
not recognize. The comments arc welcome and helpful, but Wesleyan 
prints these at the end of the book, which means the reader has to stop 
reading, find the note buried at the end, read the note, then go back 
to the story’. Footnotes would have been a much better choice, though 
I should point out that few academic presses agree. The only other 
problem with this scholarly layout is that the first few stories in the 
collection are also the earliest historically', and, like the earliest 
English-language science fiction, the least enjoyable for modern 
readers. Fans of Jules Verne and H.G. Wells won’t know 'vhat I’m 
talking about here, but stories high on didactic social commentaiy and 
far-fetched speculation about the future — the kinds of stories at the 
beginning of this collection — make for a foreboding entrance into the 
world of Spanish-language science fiction. These stories aren’t bad, 
they’re just very' low on plot, character, and dialogue, the things 
contemporary' readers want in their fiction. 

But the stories quickly become more enjoyable, and though I 
moaned only a few lines ago about didactic social commentary', later 
stories in the collection demonstrate that science fiction with a social 
consciousness can not only be good, it can be the best. Consider 
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Jeronimo Montciro’s “The Ciysral Goblet.” At the vcr>’ end, the stor\’ 
turns didactic, but up until then it’s a riveting stoiy of what a 
completely average man reco\’ers from his nearly-averagc childhood: 
a window into what might be the future. As he chooses carefully with 
whom to share his secret, the future unfolding in the glass becomes 
both more frightening and more sure. Eduardo Goligorsky’s “The 
Last Refuge” is one of the many examples of utopias and dystopias in 
the collection, and the palpable fear of the protagonist as he rims from 
an oppressive police state rings all too true in the context ot the 
author’s own experiences as an Argentinian. As the ston’ chronicles his 
flight away from the city and toM’ard what looks an awful lot like a 
UFO, we get a glimpse of the extraordinary' hope science fiction and 
its icons have for people living under the thumb of oppressive regimes. 
In fact, the thread of political commentari’ running through this stor\' 
and others makes real the vitality of science fiction for these authors, 
who are not borrowing icons but inventing a science fiction whose 
heart pumps hard. 

These authors give new life to tropes that have become stale in 
English-language science fiction, especially Christian mythology. One 
subtle example is Magdalena Moujan Otaho’s “Gu Ta Gutarrak (We 
and Our Own),” a stoiy that reinvents the Adam-and-Eve story', one 
of the most familiar of science fiction’s cliches . The stoiy is one of those 
gems that not onh’ has to be science fiction in order to work — if you 
tried to tell this storv in the mimetic mode, it would fall apart — but has 
to be told by someone like Moujan Otaiio, who is Basque. The story' 
pokes fun at Basque prejudices even as it explains them. The stoiy isn’t 
just satirical, though; the characters are likable, and the ending brings 
a smile. Another nice reiniention of religious talcs is the smooth and 
erotic story “The Annunciation,” by Dalna Chaviano. The subject 
matter is probably obvious from the title, but the take on it isn’t, and 
frankly I’m wondering why no one worked this angle of the story' 
before. It, too, is moving, though the organ it moves rests significantly 
lower than the smile. Anglophone science fiction has worked over 
Christian imagery' to the point where 1 wince when I read yet another 



instance of the subgenre, but these stories are fresh and interesting. 

Another way these stories help us see “our” world anew is 
through the attention given to the return of the repressed. Hugo 
Correa’s “When Pilate Said No” obviously fits in with the religious 
stories I spoke of above, but it’s more pointedly a storv' about how 
smug technologically advanced cultures can be about the cultures 
they’re stomping all over. When the inhabitants of an evidently 
backwards planet realize they’re outgunned in this story, they fight 
back with legend and superior fictions . . . just the kind of thing science 
fiction fans love. Guillermo Lavi'n’s “Reaching the Shore” is much less 
direct, but it’s just as powerful. On the day before Christmas, a young 
boy has to deal with the realities of technology and addiction as 
imported to Mexico by American industry', not just in the abstract but 
as they affect his own family. The exploitative practices of American 
foreign policy come under unblinking scrutiny, coded into fiction 
through the tools of science fiction and told in impassioned tones in 
a very' convincing setting. 

And then there’s the time travel stoiy, wearily familiar by now to 
English-speaking fans. But my favorite story in the collection, Richard 
de la Casa and Pedro Jorge Romero’s “The Day We Went through the 
Transition,” reinvigorates that subgenre, too. The logic of the stoiy is 
tight, w'ith real science woven in where most of us would just wave our 
hands to distract the reader from how goofy our explanations arc. Its 
real pow'cr, though, comes from the heart-wrenching love stor\' at its 
center. The stoiy is powerful because the convincing science in the 
foundation allows a fragile romance to be constructed on top. 

The stories in this collection arc wonderfui — as they should be, 
considering how' many nations the editors had to choose their stories 
from — and enjoyable as fiction in their own right. But they also give 
Anglophone readers something w'e cannot get from science fiction 
written by people who grew up where w'c did: a look at the things \vc 
consider part of our world as seen through someone eise’s eyes. 



Joe Sutliff Sanders lives in Lexington, Kentucky. 



The War of the Flowers by Tad Williams 

New York: DAW Books, 2003; $24.95 ho; 686 pages 

reviewed by Walter Minkel 



Last year I read Sea of Silver Lijjht, the final volume of Tad 
Williams’s “Otherlaiid” series, and its conclusion couldn’t have come 
too soon for me. The four volumes of “Otherlaiid” are huge — Silver 
Light., for example, weighs in at 1 066 pages long. The first of them, the 
780-page City of Golden Shadow., started grippingly, but by Mountain 
of Black Glass, the 749-pagc third volume, I kept asking myself things 
such as, “Haven’t I seen this character battling these computer- 
generated bugs already . . . iiin, or was it one of the other characters 
who did.^” The stoiy grew recursive and tedious; “Otherlaiid” badly 
needed an editor with a sharper red pen. So when Tad Williams’s War 
of the HtfJt’err appeared, even as a standalone fantasy, I approached it 
warily. But once I started reading it, 1 sat up until the early hours of 
the morning, lost in Faerie. 

Have vou noticed how the fairies — and the elves, who are tor all 
intents tl^ same — have multiplied in urban-style fantasy literature 
during the last ten ycai-sr Fairies and elves arc “the other” — beings that 
are eternally youthful, as well as more beautiful and more graceful than 
us lumpy mortals. They dwell in Faerie, an awc-ft.il realm where time is 
fluid and the rules are strange. When I read Flowers, the storv' of a man 
who crosses over from our world to Faerie and finds himself in the 
middle of a magical war, I kept picturing it as a movie, partly because in 
Flowers the fairv race towers above mere humans in the wav that 
celebrities do in current pop culture — you luiow, they’re the people who 
are like us, but more desirable. They’re the Idnd of tall, slender, 
beautiful, and at least slightly arrogant beings who dwell not in Toledo 
or Kansas Cari’, but in the prerecorded and photo-morphed realms of the 
movies. Access Hollywood, MTV, and Details magazine. I suspect that 
one of the reasons Faerie has burst again into fantasy fiction is the 
explosion of the worship of celebrity that drives the American media 
machine all around us. Tithe (Simon & Schuster, 2002), an unsubtle 



young-adult Faerie novel by Holly Black that retells the Tam Lin storv' 
in contemporary New Jersey, is one excellent example; it includes aTam 
Lin in a leather jacket who could be Ethan Hawke or Josh Hartnett. 

But War of the Flowers succeeds where other Faerie novels 
haven’t — it does exactly what a novel about Faerie and its better- 
thaii-us inhabitants should do in a droll, satisfy’ing way. It lets us 
escape, leave our mortal lumpiness behind, go somewhere far away 
where outrageous things happen, and smile at the wit of the way it’s 
all set out for us. Which is not to say that it bashes through the 
borders of current fantastic literature or anything; the plot is about 
vvhat you would expect from an urban fantasy these days. But 
Williams tells that story very well. 

Theo Vilmos (definitely Brad Pitt) has coasted along to the age 
of thirtv' on good looks and charm v'ithout much to show for it. He’s 
a singer in a mediocre rock band by night and has a day job delivering 
potted plants to San Francisco Bay Area office buildings. Bur one day 
things start falling apart; his pregnant girlfriend loses their baby, and 
in the aftermath of the loss she throws Theo out of her apartment 
because of his lack of ambition. Then his widowed mother is stricken 
with cancer, and he must spend her last painful year nursing her along 
until she one day tells him it’s time for her to go. After her death, he 
discovers among his familv’s possessions a journal kept, by Eamonn 
Dowd, his great uncle, who supposedly had died thirty years before. 

The journal tells of I^owd’s travels to anotlier, magical world, a 
place he calls “New Erewhon” — “nowhere” backwards, after the 1872 
Samuel Butler novel. It is a land dominated bv one enormous city — 
its inhabitants never call it anything but “the City” — and the City is 
dominated by the tow ers of the great fairv' families, all of which take 
the names of flowers: Daffodil, Thornapple, and Hollyhock, for 
example, and the most powerful of all. Hellebore. The sly, ruthless 
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Lord Hellebore — who I kept picturing as Sir Ian McKellen’s portrayal 
of Magneto in the X-Mcn movies — is a practitioner of dark magic. 

Hellebore and his crew find mortal humans ofiensivc and continues 
to plot to wipe them out (remember, in Faerie time is fluid and fairies 
live a long time). For no reason we can comprehend at the beginning 
of Flowers^ Hellebore has selected Theo Vilmos in particular for 
destruction, and with the help of the thoroughly creepy Remover of 
Inconvenient Obstacles (it’s an office rather than a name), calls up an 
urha, a nearly mindless but veiy hungry ghost, to hunt Vilmos down. 

First Theo, who has sold his old family home in San Francisco and 
is renting a cottage on the central California coast, is visited by a 
detective from the SFPD, who wondere why the couple who bought the 
house were untidily slain almost as soon as they moved in. And then, 
after the officer leaves, he hears noises outside, and a sprite named 
Applccore — a great comic creation who is like Tinkcrbcll with a crude 
mouth and a bad attitude — appeai-s and convinces the incredulous 
Vilmos that he has to leave, now. The irrha bursts in, there’s a good old- 
fashioned narrow escape, and Vilmos finds himself in Faerie, the irrha in 
pursuit, and a war brewing between the Flower families. 

That’s about all the plot I think I need to give you. Suffice it to 



say that in good epic fantasy tradition — I doubt I’m spoiling the plot 
for anyone — Theo learns more than he bargained for about his ov'n 
past, Eamonn Dowd has died and is ?;t?rwho he first seemed to 
be, and the race of goblins, which the fairies oppress in the manner 
of apartheid, turns out to be more than it first appeared to be, too. 
Oh, and there’s Poppy Thornapplc, a quirky and beautiful female 
fairy (Winona Ryder? Claire Danes?) who exerts her charms on 
Vilmos, even though he isn’t sure whose side she’s on. I’ll let you 
guess what happens between the two of them. And I must mention 
that although War of the Flowers is a complete story, Williams does 
leave things open for a sequel. 

That Williams can take a plot so filled with cliches and turn it into 
a terrific story simply shows that when he keeps a tight rein on himself, 
he’s a veiy’ good writer. He makes us care about his characters — even 
the beautiful, disdainful fairies — and as “Otherland” demonstrated, 
he approaches world-building with an enviable enthusiasm, drawing 
the reader in behind him. War of the Flowers is simply great fun, with 
a tew glimpses of being something more. ^ 



Walter Minkel lives in Forest Hills, New York. 



Altered Carbon by Richard Morgan 

New York: Del Rey, 2003; $13.95 tpb; 384 pages 

reviewed by Philip E. Smith 



Richard K. Morgan teaches at the University of Strathclyde in 
Glasgow, Scotland, but Morgan presents no Ian Rankin-like settings 
in Scots cities — in his efforts to write in the mode of the American 
detective thriller (and perhaps to win a film option) his fiction doesn’t 
bear the same traces of nationality that are common in recent fiction 
by writers such as Rankin, Hamilton, Ian MacDonald, and Ken 
MacLeod. 

Morgan’s first novel brings the classic San Francisco tough-gu) 
private-detective novel into the twenty-fifth century, when the town 
is named Bay City and the shamus is a suitably deadly ex-U.N. Envoy 
named Takeshi Lev Kovacs (a.k.a. Mamba Lev, One Hand Rending, 
and The Icepick, and pronounced Ko-vash if you don’t want to be in 
trouble with the man) who is making his first visit to Earth. In 
Morgan’s future, human beings have settled planets hundreds oflight- 
years away and the U.N. Protectorate Forces have been deployed to 
keep order. Kovacs’s former unit, the Envoy Corps, is made up of 
specially enhanced fighters whose nervous systems have been 
configured for military uses and who arc equipped with 
“neurochem” — chemical amplifiers to speed responses. As a character 
type, Kovacs is the hybrid descendant of fictional figures from several 
kinds of genre fiction and film: detective fiction novels (especially the 
California detectives of Hammett, Chandler, and MacDonald), sf 
(from Asimov and Bester to Peter Hamilton), film noir (Bogart, 
Widmark, Nicholson, ct ah), and, an influential class of its own, recent 
action-procedural films like the Terminator series, Bladcrunner, 
Gattaca, Minority Report, and The Matrix. The mixed genealogy of 
Altered Carbofi suggests the novel’s appeal to a mixed audience: Its 
imagined future world requires sufficient sf to fit within the genre, bur 
it blends in enough standard elements of recent adventure film and 
detective fiction to engage an audience accustomed to «f??r detective- 
adventure fiction. 

The major sf premise (what Darko Suvin might call the novum) 
involves the digital recording and storage of human identities and 
mentalities. A person is no longer mind and body but mind only and 
can be uploaded and downloaded into any number of “’sleeves” 
equipped with cortical stacks. A person with a fat bank account who 
is interested in changing bodies might choose high-quality clones or, 
if not, one might be decanted into a bodv temporarily taken out of 
circulation when the memory stack containing a mind is remo\'cd, say, 
to serve time for punishment. Y’ho needs prisons when felonious 
persons can simply be taken out of their bodies and preserved for years 
in altered carbon (thus the title)? No one need fear mortality as long 
as recent backup copies of the cortical stack are in storage. 

Morgan demonstrates the when, in the prologue, Kovacs 



and his fighting colleague and lover, Sarah, are killed off within four 
pages; immediately, Kovacs reappears in chapter one, digitally 
transported across the galaxy to Bay City and reslecved in a diiTcrent 
body. He’s been summoned out of storage by Laurens J. Bancroft, a 
millionaire “raeth” (for Methuselah) who has also recently been re- 
slccved, supposedly, according to the police, after committing suicide. 
Bancroft has been around too long to buy that story', and Kovacs is 
employed to find out what really happened between the last “save” of 
his cortical stack and his death. Like most aging millionaires in 
detective fiction, Bancroft has an impossibly beautiful and, as Aldous 
Huxley put it, “pneumatic” wife, Miriam. She’s also a 300-year-old 
meth, no\\' in her eleventh sleeve, and she has a number of interesting 
experiences to share with Kovacs. FIcr motives, like other aspects of the 
mystery, are connected to the novum. 

Sleeve replacements also make possible a nice twist on one of the 
conventions of tough -guy private eye fiction, the protagonist’s uneasy 
relations with the local police. In this case, the head cop is Lt. Kristin 
Ortega of the Organic Damage Division, and it was her investigation 
of Bancroft’s supposed suicide that Kovacs has been imported to 
challenge. Kovacs also discovers that Ortega’s interest in him has 
something to do with the fact that Bancroft has arranged for Kovacs 
to wear the sleeve of Onega’s boyfriend, Elias Ryker, a cop who played 
too close to the line while investigating a major case and v'hose mind 
has been stored as punishment. 

The novel unfolds from the tried-and-true first-person point of 
view. In the traditional tough-guy novels. Chandler’s Philip Marlowe 
graphicallv describes getting beaten up bv the bad guys (or the police), 
but Morgan’s Kovacs gets to describe getting tortured and killed and 
being resleeved. (“Coming back from the dead can be rough.”) The 
narrative alternates violent and sexy action, procedural investigation, 
and excursions into backstory memories that animate and help explain 
later developments. While some of the narration has the flavor of 
Hammett, Chandler, or MacDonald (“I changed cabs three times on 
the way from the airport, paying each one in currency, and then 
booked into an all-night flophouse in Oakland”), there arc many 
moments when Morgan effectively interpolates the imagined 
technologies of his ftiture into the setting, characterization, and 
dialogue. For example, the novum appears as an assumption in 
Kovacs’s remark, “I walked beside the w'onian I had killed last w'cek 
and tried to hold up one end of a conversation about cats.” There are 
some amusing conceits: Kovacs stays at a Watchtower suite in the 
Hotel Hendrix; hacking data streams has become “dipping” into 
digitized personalities that are being transmitted (“needlecasted”) 
from one point to another; Kovacs’s warrior code comes from a writer 
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appropriately named “Quellcrist Falconer,” whose Machiavellian 
poem^ and philosophy make her the anti-Christian authority for 
violent action to take and save lives — even to commit Real Death. 

Morgan keeps the action flowing; Kovacs is led through a set of 
double crosses, narrow escapes, encounters with the Big Bad and lesser 
evildoers, and romantic interludes. Backstor\’ references suggest that 
Morgan has projected a wider stfnal context, including conflicts with 
alien Martians, human settlement of distant star systems on ark ships, 
and the recognition of whales as sentient creatures, who, it seems, 
know something about the Martians. These clues are teasers, 



presumably, to be developed as Morgan mines this imagined future in 
later novels. The pacing is suitable for film treatment and Altered 
Carbon has already been optioned for Warner Brothers bv Joel Silver, 
the producer of The Matrix. 

Altered Carbon is a worthy addition to the burgeoning crop of sf 
from F.ngland, Scotland, and Ireland; it recalls especially the Greg 
Mandel novels {Mtndstar Rising, A Quantum Murder, and The Nano 
Flower) of Peter F. Hamilton. 



Philip Smith lives in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 



The Great Ghost Rescue by Eva Ibbotson 

New York: Dutton Children’s Books, 2003; $15.99 he; 144 pages 

The Various by Steve Augarde 

Oxford and New York: David Pickling Books, 2003; $16.95 he; 452 pages 

Lion Boy by Zizou Corder 

New York: Dial Books for Young Readers, 2004; $15.99 he; 288 pages 

reviewed by Farah Mendlesohn 



When I was a child, one of my favorite writers was Eva Ibbotson, 
and as an adult Which Witch and The Secret of Platform idstill delight, 
so I’m pleased to sec Ibbotson’s u ork republished in shiny hardback, 
but I do wish that publishers (and perhaps authors) u'ould exercise 
some discretion, because some novels should not be republished. The 
Great Ghost Rescue is not a bad novel, but it is slight. It is fancy rather 
than fantasy — ghosts of people who have died get married and 
apparently have ghostly children who grow up — and a bit too full of 
sugar pink niceness and pantomime villainy. The latter is a specialty of 
Ibbotson’s but it requires a grand stage, and this tale is just not 
large enough. 

The ghosts of Craggyford Castle, safe and sound in their 
crumbling ruins are invaded by the modern world. They seek sanctuaiv' 
in what seems like a safe space and is actually a boarding school, run 
bv the familiarly nasty headmaster and mistress who have started the 
school for their particularly unpleasant child. Faced with the horror of 
the modern world, they confide in one boy, Rick, who in turn confides 
in the daughter of the cook, Barbara. They decide to ask the Prime 
Minister for a ghost sanctuary. They collect other spooks on the way 
and are granted their sanctuary^, only to suffer exorcism by the man 
who has volunteered the land. At the last moment help arrives, and 
thev all live happily ever after. 

But at least the children arc active, take control of destiny, and 
change the world in The Great Ghost Rescue. In Steve Augarde’s The 
Various a great deal of time is spent explaining the world to the 
children and to the reader, very' little actually happens, and when 
salvation comes it is the result of coincidence. 

Steve Augarde is clearly a very’ talented writer. Midge, her Uncle 
Brian, and her cousins Kate and George arc real people with real 
interactions, although there are some sexist assumptions about girls 
and boys that irritate. The “mundane” scenes on Uncle Brian’s farm 
are riveting as we see Midge learn a new' way of living as a tow'n mouse 
transplanted to the country. Unfortunately, this is a fantasy. In the last 
review of children’s books I wrote for NTRSFl complained about the 
reappearance of fancy with all its illogic, but the depiction of the 
fantastic in this book is w’orsc: It is whimsical, pretentious, and 
moralistic. One w'onders if Augarde w'as told to v\Tite fantasy because 
“fantasy sells.” 

Midge has come to stay with her Uncle Brian because her single 
mother plays in an orchestra and has to go on tour. Her mother is 
depicted as a selfish woman who cares more for her career than her 
daughter (Daddy is, conveniently, dead). Uncle Brian, who has a habit 
of disappearing to the pub, is never castigated by Midge. She rather 
likes this freedom. One day w'hile he is at the pub she stumbles across 
a w'inged horse trapped by a farm machine. The horse (Pegs) has bat 
wings, not feathers, one of the nicer ideas in the book. Pegs comes 
from the wood on the farm, w'hich Uncle Brian and her mother had 
failed to penetrate when they w'ere children. After looking after the 



horse for some days Midge discovers that her uncle plans to sell the 
w'ood for development. Pegs asks her to carry him into the woods, and 
there Midge discovers the little people, the remnants of the fairies 
drawn from all over Britain. Jan Mark has pointed to the sophisticated 
blending of different faiiy traditions ( The Guardian, 25 October), but 
it is clumsily' done. 

The plot at this point starts to look a lot like Terry Pratchett’s 
Truckers: The little people have been forced our of their lands by the 
humans, the wood is their last refuge, and they are running out of food. 
In the face of Midge’s warnings, they realize they need to take action. 
But Pratchett had humor, here we have cod archaisms, an internal class 
structure, and lots of prophesying by the horse. Worse, in the fantasy 
sections Augarde has forgotten the dictum to show, don’t tell. There 
arc some very' long lectures and w’e can “hear” all the thoughts and 
reactions of the faiiy folk. 

Kate and George arrive back early from their holiday and when 
some of the fairies attack Midge in the mistaken a,ssumption that she 
has stolen from them, her cousins help repel them. This rather 
brilliantly depicted gunflght at the OK Corral is as exciting as it gets. 
One would expect, in a book of this ty'pe, for Midge to have come up 
with a plan that would save the wood by the end of the book. Instead, 
fate steps in and Midge’s mother has a nerv'ous breakdow'ii, gives up 
her career w'ith apparent delight — and blames the tensions w'ith her 
daughter on her career — sells her property in London, and decides to 
live on and invest in the farm. The wood is saved. The result of all this 
is a curiously passive fantasy in which the children’s mission is 
completed by adults. This is a very' distinct trend in post-Rowling 
fantasy. It happens in Hoffman’s Stravan^anza, and in Funke’s The 
Thief Lord. It seems to deny what children’s books should be about. 

Thanks to Rowling and Pullman, there is now an ever-rolling 
search for the next major children’s fantasy writer in the UK. It’s a bit 
like the search for the new Beatles; every minor writer is pronounced 
as “new” and “exciting,” and much of the time they prove serious 
disappointments. G. P. Taylor’s Shadowmancer (which I reviewed in 
NTRSF 1 83) was one such, so I opened the latest overhyped novel. 
Lion Boy by Zizou Corder (actually a mother and daughter team) with 
some dread: a small boy on a quest to find his parents, accompanied 
by lions and able to talk to cats. It all sounded too mawkish for words. 

But Lion Boy is nicely written, the language challenging and the 
relations depicted with more than a brush stroke. And it is not — 
despite the publicity — fantasy. Lion Boy is science fiction. Charlie 
Ashanti gains his power to talk to cats through exchange of blood with 
a lion cub. It’s implausible, but it is explained as gene adaptation and 
mutation, and not as something magical. Being able to talk to cats is 
entertaining rather than useful to Charlie. He is the child of two 
scientists (one African, one English) who have decided to educate him 
through a tutor, so talking to cats relieves some of his solitude. 

Charlie’s world is fractionated, Balkanized. He lives in the 
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deteriorating city of London in a small terraced house (row house). 
His mother grows most of their food in the backyard, coffee and non- 
native fruits are rare, there are no airplanes because the oil is running 
out, and the shores of France arc dotted with vvindlarms. Some of this 
Charlie has picked up, but as \'ith most children, much of his parents’ 
business passes over his head. There is the odd weirdness: There is a 
laboratorv' in the house, and his mother makes her own mcdicines. 
One day she writes a note for him in blood and tells him to take it with 
him if he should ever need to go. 

A little while later Charlie returns to discover his parents gone, 
their laboratory' open, and Rafi, a local tough, waiting to “protect” 
him. It is at this point that the novel comes into its own. Harry Potter 
is in manv ways a very unsatislactoiy hero, a tabula rasa onto which 
readers write themselves. In contrast, Charlie Ashanti is very much a 
person. When he works out that Rafi is not a safe person to be with, 
it is because he has obser\’cd Rail’s behavior and balks at the sudden 
inconsistency. The letter Rafi hands Charlie from Charlie’s mother 
provides clues in the wavs it is written: it both docs and doesn’t sound 
like her. Charlie makes plans, he thinks ahead, and he chooses at times 



to play dumb. His tactics work, and he escapes from Rail and joins the 
circus, the tale of which takes most of the rest of the book. 

Threaded through this is the stor\' of Charlie’s parents, who spend 
most of the book locked inside a submarine. Thev too arc presented 
as resourceful but with fewer options. None of the villains are stupid, 
so there are no easy escapes, but we have a ver\’ real sense of Professor 
Magdalene Start and Doctor Aneba Ashanti. Fantasy is a genre in 
w'hich physical or emotional orphaning is almost a prerequisite for 
adventure, but here the child/parent relationship is the motivating 
lactor; Charlie’s easy, happy family life provides his emotional core 
throughout the novel. And veiy slowly, as Charlie exploits his 
relationship with cats and rescues the circus lions, we find out what 
may lie behind the kidnappings by piecing together little fragments of 
information. Unusually, however, this is a proper trilogy. When the 
book closes Charlie and the lions arc heading tovards Venice, and 
there is much wc do not yet know, 



Farah Mendlesobn lives in London, England and is the editor of 
Foundation. 



Singularity Sky by Charles Stress 

New York: Ace Books, 2003; $23.95 he; 313 pages 

reviewed by Graham Sleight 



The Vingean Singularin’ has been a boon for sf, as well as a problem. 
The proposal contained in Vernor Vinge’s 1993 paper (online at 
<www.ugcs.caltech.edu/~phoenix/vinge/vingc-sing.html>) has 
rapidlv become assimilated into the common language of the genre: If 
“strong” artificial intelligence can be constmeted, it will happen within 
the next thirt)' years or so; this will have such lar-reaching implications 
that it’s simply impossible to predict what shape human history' will have 
afterwards. This has provided a theoretical backbone for many of the 
best near-future stories of the last decade but has also had, I thiitk, a 
paralyzing effect. It’s much more difficult to write sf set beyond that 
thiit\'-year horizon, unless you set it so far beyond it that the change has 
become normalized — as in, for instance, the Made Minds that 
proliferate in the recent space opera of Banks, ct al. One certainly can’t 
pretend any more that humanity getting to 2 1 00 will just require us to 
stand on the escalator of the future and drum our fingers, and perhaps 
this is a cause of the lack of ftitures in contemporaiy sf which Judith 
Berman has noted. 

It’s important to say that this is not the first time sf has had a 
problematic relationship of this kind with a single trope. You can argue 
that the same was true, in the Cold War, of the threat of nuclear 
annihilation — hence the now-receding tide of post-holocaust sf. The 
same is true of another standard premise. First Contact. In each case, if 
it’s going to happen — which even those who talk about it most admit 
is a big if — then it will transform everything, but noone can say when or 
how that will come about. Anyhow, sf writers v^■ho take Vinge at his word 
have only four options in writing about the future. First, you can set your 
storj' in the next thirty or so years, before Vinge’s deadline for the 
Singularity to prox'e out. Second, you can set your story later than that, 
in a universe where the Singularity hasn’t come about — where strong AI 
isn’t possible. Third, vou can write a post-Singularity stoty; because of 
the difficulty of anticipating e.xactly what the Singularity might bring, a 
lot of these tend to be far-future tales, and perhaps this is one root of the 
’90s space opera boom. Or, fourth, you can write a stoiy of the cusp, of 
the Singularity coming into being. Charles Stress, who has made his 
name with stories of the fourth kind like “Antibodies” (2000) and the 
ongoing Accelerando secjucnce, now presents his first novel, a full- 
blooded space opera of the third categoty. 

If nothing else, has a great first line: “The day war 

was declared, a rain of telephones fell clattering to the cobblestones 
from the skies above Novy Petrograd.” As with many thoughts in this 
book, it’s orthodox sf with one skewed element. That one word, 
“telephones,” is a cue to the angle Stross is coming from — 
technologically literate, iconoclastic, mildly surreal. Wc are in a post- 
Singularitv universe where humanity has been scattered across a good 
chunk of the home galaxy by a strongly post-human intelligence called 
the Eschaton. One cluster of colonies is the Ne\'’ Republic, whose 



society is founded on rigid hierarchy and a determinedly low-tech 
economy. Rochard’s World, where the telephones arrive, is part of the 
New Republic, and so when the voices on the other end make clear that 
they are offering advanced technologies to the populace in return for 
being told stories, the threat to the status quo is clear. A fleet is 
dispatched by the New Republic to deal with the entity responsible — 
a nomadic hive mind called the Festival of Fools. The fleet gets to 
Rochard’s World, docs its best against the Festival, various people pick 
up the pieces, the end. Reduced to a summary like that, it becomes 
clear that the book is not strongly character-driven. It’s not quite the 
case that nothing anyone does affects the outcome, but Stross has 
chosen a structure in w'hich the net change chat his characters create 
is pretty low. The opposite is true of most sf, and so the reader may end 
up thinking: OK, so why did you need to tell us this story, and not any 
other? In particular, since most of the book consists of buildup to the 
fleet’s encounter W'ith the Festival, and since that encounter turns out 
to be pretty onesided, much of its marking-time midriff' ends up 
seeming redundant. 

Perhaps I’m being unduly harsh, but I had a peculiar allergic 
reaction when Stross introduced his two protagonists, Martin 
Springfield and Rachel Mansour. Most of the people in Shigularity Sky 
are clearly flagged as odd, whether odd-senile, odd-bureaucratic, or 
just-plain-odd. Both Martin and Rachel are so haloed in tot^gh and 
reasonable and decent znd streePtvise ifom the outset that it’s telegraphed 
in letters ten feet high that they’ll be the main view point characters and 
wall probably pair off — which duly happens. Moreover, this benignity 
tataliy blunts the darker moments they have, as when Martin reveals to 
Rachel his real employer (162-3). This revelation neither comes as a 
great surprise, nor ^'ects their relationship, for within a page his apology’ 
has been accepted and they move on. Indeed, a few pages later, Rachel 
gets to play Portia when Martin is hauled before a militaty tribunal. 
Telegraphing happens with other characters, too: You can’t call an 
authority figure Kurtz without some pretty obvious resonances. So 
when the eccentric Admiral Kurtz starts to mutter about building a hill 
of skulls in a town square (227), it feels like we’re being told the 
punchline to a joke that has been left hanging for too long. 

So there’s a problem with the structure of the book, and there’s 
a problem with characters who seem to have their fates tattooed on 
their foreheads. In the other pan of the balance, though, is Stross’s 
voice, which makes a pleasure and a thrill to read. It is, 

I think, one of the half-dozen most distinctive in the genre today: 
sarcastic, economical, punchy, always ready with a new idea. At times, 
he sounds rather like Douglas Adams, as when we’re told that the New 
Republic wanted “a battlecruiser fit to bear the name of their navy’s 
founder: one that looked the way a warship ought to look, not like a 
cubist’s vision of a rabies virus crossed with a soft drink can (as most 
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rca! warships did)” (29). Like Adams, he gleefully dives into 
speculations about the universe’s epistemological foundations at ever\' 
opportunity. Iain M. Banks is also evoked, as is perhaps inevitable in 
any large-scale space opera with a sense of humor. However, Stress 
isn’t so prone (yet) to dealing with darker material. Metaphors from 
current thinking in computer technology are the heartland that he 
mines. This is a universe where issues in the peripheral vision of most 
nontechies today — bandwidth, bug patches, AI — arc central features 
of the landscape. Stross has plenty of fun with the technological divide 
between the cultures at play in the novel, as when observ-ing that 
certain militarv' countermeasures were “proving as effective as shields 
slung over the backs of tribesmen fleeing in the face of machinc-giin 
fire” (279). He is especially good, too, at knowing when to introduce 
and leave a scene and how to juggle tiie interactions of a number of 



different plot threads. 

So Singularity Sky is the most readable and cleverly paced debut 
I’ve read in a long while. It tends to be tough on people wdio aren’t 
Martin or Rachel, and whose grasp of what’s going on isn’t as 
thorough as theirs, but that’s why it fits so well with what we expect 
from sf. Its structure, as I’ve said, suggests that the story’ doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans, but it’s still a hugely enjoyable ride. The fact 
that sf can produce novels that arc so comfortable with the 
conventions of the genre, and so brimming with new ideas, suggests 
that the constraints imposed by the Singularity aren’t terminal. But I 
hope that next time Stross can just slow doVi'n and create a story that 
bites deeper than this brilliant caper. 



Graham Sleight lives in London, England. 



The Light Ages by Ian R. MacLeod 

London: Earthlight 2003; £17.99 he; 456 pages 

reviewed by John Clute 



From the photograph that accompanies the stoiy about him in 
'Ihe Guardian for 14 June 2003, Sir Peter Davis, the “under-fire chief 
executive” of an unattractive British supermarket chain known as 
Sainsbur\’’s, is a portly gentleman with very cold eyes and a grin 
nobody in his right mind would think of as ingratiating. 

Sir Peter — people of his sort are exactly the sort of people who 
receive knighthoods in Britain — has just accepted a lump sum of Four 
million pounds from his firm tor agreeing to become its chairman, even 
though he has been under fire because, during his tenure, Sainsbuty’s 
hasnot done well. If Sir Peter continues to perform badly, there is .some 
possibility he w'iil be fired, in which case Sir Peter will retain only half of 
his promotion bonus. On the same day that this deal was announced, 
Sainsbury’s also announced the firing of 200 staff. It is not believed that 
their redundancy notices made any mention of the fact that the savings 
so generated would help pay for the promotion bonus accorded the man 
whose incompetence as chief executive had been threatening their 
workplace, and who had just now fired them. It is as a response to this 
historical moment we are nov' living through — a period which might be 
desciibed as the triumph of pharaonic capitalism — that a novel like Ian 
R. MacLeod’s The Lijjht Ajjesis perhaps best understood. The surface of 
the tale may glitter with that strange shotsilk hypnopompic melancholia 
that marks .so many steampunk novels set in alternate nineteenth- 
centurv Engiands, but deep inside we discover that the fuel which drives 
the narrative is nor desiderium bur rage. 

This inner engine is hard initially to detect, perhaps because the 
sroA' that rakes up most of the surface of The Li^ht A^es is a tale of 
frustrated love told in the first person by a dolt; but there are routes 
into heartwood. We might begin with the nineteenth century, where 
almost all steampunk novels have been set. The mo.st relevant here is 
almost certainlv William Gibson and Bruce Sterling’s The Difference 
Engine (1990), in which the hierarchies of science and society have 
literallv been engineered into the ravaged London of the tale in the 
form of tangible pyramids. Insolent pyramidal edifices appear 
throughout both The Difference Engine and The Lijfht A^es^ and the 
word pyramid itself crops up rather a lot. But there is a difference: in 
the Gibson/Sterling novel, fbssiiization into pvramids represents a 
kind ofcatalvsis of the alternatc-histoty moment, which is circa 1850, 
a sudden paralysis of the First Industrial Revolution, as though it had 
overdosed on steroids. In MacLeod’s tale, which is not vcty precisely 
dated, thatfossilization has taken centuries to mature; what appearsxo 
be a nineteenth centuiv steampunk venue is in fact at least a century 
later. 7he Lipjht Apjes takes place more or less now; the new Age whose 
coming its cast induces may be taken as more or less contemporary 
with our own “failed” Millennium. And the icy fixity that underpins 
the tale mav be taken as a sign that, in this novel, pharaonic capitalism, 
the capitalism whose cxpres.sion in the mirror of time is a pyramid 
stamping on a human face forever, triumphed long before. 

So The Lipfht Aj^es is a novel set in a fossil culture ruled by 
pharaohs. The secret of the power of those in command, the unguent 
that has hamstrung history, is aether, which MacLeod never describes 



in terms unambiguous enough to get a fix on, but which could be 
described a kind of gas or charge. Extracted from underground veins, 
it is then woven into a kind of literal silk that is used to formulate runes 
of power and/or is woven into the inner stmeture of anything — from 
engines to pyramidal edifices to jewelry to clothing — whose workings 
or nature can be enhanced. After 1 678, when aether was discovered, 
a network of Guilds evolved, and has ruled Britain (Parliament having 
been dissolved) for centuries. The world, and the novel, arc full of 
guildmasters, grandmasters, greatgrandmasters, and so on. Even 
laborers who work close to the actual aether — and who are therefore 
at risk of being transformed (by a process that sounds like a body 
English of radioactivity at w'ork) into changelings and driven from 
society — arc tendered guild honorifics, for all the good it does them. 
As the case of Sainsbur\’’s and Sir Peter deposes, those who make arc 
those who are disappeared; those who work on the mine face are those 
whom the pyramid crushes. 

Once, these had been ordinary men. Now, struggling in 
horns and veined billows of impo.ssible flesh, flightlessly 
winged and sprouting sightless eyes, they were angels 
awaiting a different resurrection. After all, changing could 
happen to anyone, or at least to those guildsmen who 
labored sufficiently close enough to the real means of 
production to expose themselves to the dangers of aether. 

Which seems a clear enough expression of something that might be 
called rage. 

The underlying problem for anyone reading The LijjhtA^pesis that 
coherent utterances of the sort I’ve just quoted appear infrequently 
and late (the quote above is from page 1 84) in the long text. And it is 
not until page 376 that the penny finally drops for the sad obsessed 
memorialist whose tale we’ve been hearkening to for so long. Not until 
then does he realize the consequence of his discover}’ that the aether 
mines in his Yorkshire home town of Bracehridge have not actually 
been producing aether for years. He is thinking about his friend Saul, 
a political radical who’d 

forgotten about the power and pull of these buildings [the 
pvramidal London headquarters of the greater Guilds], or 
he’d never really known. He failed to understand what he 
was really fighting, which was aether and money — the true 
might of the guilds . . . — for money u as magic as well. How, 
otherwise, could the aether engines of Bracebridge still 
pound the earth when they produced nothing.^ 

Which is not, I guess, a question the owners of Time Warner thought 
to ask the owners of AOL before selling their company to a list of 
telephone numbers. 

So we don’t get exposed to the bones of MacLeod’s thought 
about his story’ until w'e have almost given up. What we get instead is 
the long life story of Robert Borrows, born to guild workers in 
Bracebridge, who enters into an odd uncle-nephew friendship with 
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over-genial, guiir-ridden Grandmaster Harrat. At one point, his ailing 
mother (anyone ailing in the novel can be assumed to have gotten too 
dose to the real means of production) takes him to a nearby 
abandoned village, where he meets the aged changeling. Mistress 
Summerton, and her charge, Annalise. Annalisc is also a changeling, 
but utterly beautiftil, a kind of mutant changeling, a newborn out of 
the poison, it may be. Robert grows up, hops a freight out of 
Bracebridge, and gets to London, where he stays. 

London is gloriously done; though it is very nearly impossible 
to strike an entirely original note about a city already envisioned 
hundreds of times in fantasy texts ever since Dickens invented it, 
whatever the city depicted may be called for purposes of 
displacement. MacLeod’s version is luminescent, meticulous, 
particolored, drenched. There are echoes of Gibson/Stcrling of 
course, and of Leon Garfield’s Apprentice books, of Michael 
Moorcock’s Mother London., of Kim Newman’s The Qiiorum (which 
is another pyramid tale), of Paul J. McAulcy’s Fairyland (for the 
changeling underclass), and of China Mieville’s Ferdido Mrect 
Station-., but the author I was myself most reminded of, perhaps 
because of MacLeod’s loving attentiveness to the characters uho 
people his vision, was Joan Aiken, echoes of whose The Wolves of 
Willoughby Chase sequence cleanse the palate throughout the 
London sequences of The LijjhtA^es. In the end, whatever it echoes, 
MacLeod’s novel is central to the seeing of London. In my own 
reading, I expect to return to some of the greater passages here, for 
they seem almost physically to exhale the great city. 

It is harder to return to Robert Borrows, because he is truly 
something of a sadsack; and it may be that MacLeod wished to convey 
something of his essentially sccondaiy role in the events he describes 
through his choice of surname. Whatever, Robert survives okay in 
London; takes up with radicals who hope to overthrow' the Guilds and 
to bring about a new Age, and finds Annalise (now' known as Anna 
Winters) again, though he never comes to grips w'ith her (nor, for that 
matter, does MacLeod, really). He takes us on various guided tours of 
various venues usually occupied, in The Li^ht A0cs, by folk w’ho are 
more relevant than he is to the unfolding drama. 



Thar drama, those events which culminate in a new Light Age, 
does rather uncomfortably unfold betw'een tw'o poles of telling: the 
“Tolstoyan” pole, in w’hich large changes come about for large reasons 
that are built into the structure of the world being changed; and the 
“Hugo Gernsback” pole, in which absolutely immense changes come 
about through the actions of single inventor guys who are shv about 
gals. Robert, who is shy about gals, and who never actually sleeps w'ith 
his Anna, sort of causes the immense change of Age through his 
inadvertent discovert' — he was more interested in finding out what 
happened to his and Anna’s parents one bad day in the mines with 
Grandmaster Harrat, which is that they wxre irradiated by a charge of 
aether. The w'orld Robert lives in is deeply and dangerously the 
pharaonic capitalism of the guilds has actuallv reconstituted itself, in 
secret, from the production of aether to the production of scrv'ices. 
The serv'ice industrv' of the guilds in The Li^htA^sjesis to pretend that 
aether still exists. But a larger pole of telling intervenes. 

I will not expose that larger pole to the reader, as Maeixod is not 
really verj' convincing about it, and as there is, in fact, an element of 
surprise in its unfolding. Suffice it to say that the second pole has 
something to do with the “engine ice” which aether products turn into 
when exhausted, and with what one might call an engine of historx' 
from deep down. In any case, as the novel ends, just as in the world we 
co-inhabit with Sir Peter Davis, everv'thing is declared to change; but 
the stigmata of underlying realities continue to glow through the 
skin — the shotsilk melancholy skin — of the telling of the talc. In the 
end. The Li^ht Aytes docs not announce an instauration of all things. 
It is too sober, and too adult, to do that. 

It docs, how'ever, suggest that when an instauration — or a 
Millennium, or a new Age — comes upon us, our little lives may shake 
as though we inhabited a great kaleidoscope. It may further suggest 
that there is nothing new’ under the kaleidoscope; that, after the 
kaleidoscope we inhabit is shaken, light simply falls differently on the 
just and the unjust, as docs a rainbow. This is small mercy, perhaps. But 
it is mercy. 



John Clute lives in London, England. 
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reviewed by Greg Beatty 



At first glance, these books have little in common. Dennis 
Danvers’s novel The Watch is a time travel novel in w’hich the famous 
nineteenth-century anarchist Peter Kropotkin is brought to 
contemporan- Richmond Virginia, while K. J. Bishop’s The Etched 
Ch'ry takes place in the fantastic city of Ashamoil, a completely created 
magical metropolis. However, the qualities they share, the 
differences between them, and the distance betw'ccn their respective 
positions on the fantastic spectrum make it valuable to examine these 
two novels together. 

These are both extremely ambitious books, w'rittcn by authors 
who are manifestly intelligent. Both dearly required their authors to 
envision \-ivid and fully realized alternatives to our ow'u world, and 
both succeed to a fair degree. Both have important political 
implications; both push at the nature of reality itself as part of their 
narratives. They arc even about the same length. 

That last detail, though dearly coincidental, is W'orth noting in 
making sense of the first major difference I found bctW'Ccn the two, the 
reading experience. I read The Etched City first, and it rook me weeks. 
This was due to the soaring, lyric quality of Bishop’s prose, and the 
fecund intensin’ of her invention, but also due to my complete lack of 
interest in reading further in the book. I w'ould read a few pages and 
exclaim “Wow! Impressive! ” Then I’d read a few' more pages and grind 
to a halt, muttering something along the lines of “IVdi, if no one in 
this book cares w'hat happens, why should I.^” 

The Watch^ on the other hand, took me a few' hours to read. In fact. 



I read most of it w'hile on the exercise bike at the gv'm, pedaling 
pointlcssiy aw ay in my desire to find out what happens next. Rather than 
making his prose poetic, as seemed to be Bishop’s goal, Danvers focused 
on one main qualit\’; accessibilirt. In fact, this book is so accessible that 
I found myself calling it science fiction for the mainstream. Oh, there are 
dear genre precedents. The mysterious stranger w'ho manipulates time 
to bring Kropotkin to our era seems to operate an aw'ful lot like the 
testing deities in Heinlein’s Job, and the nature of his political analysis 
of our sociert' evoked older politically ambitious science fiction novels, 
such as Edward Bellamy’s Lookinyi Backwardznd H. G. Wells's When the 
Sleeper Wakes. Even the trope of a watch used to stop or reverse time has 
shown up in numerous science fiction stories written by folks as disparate 
as John D . MacDonald ( The Girl, The Gold Watch, and Evervthinj^) and 
Spider Robinson. 

But in many ways, Danvers writes as if he w’ere w'riting the first 
such novel. Bv that I mean he moves extremely slowly in the early 
stages, explaining things carefully, so as to lose no one. In those pages, 
rather than dipping into the river of time, I felt like I was being guided 
through a flood of exposition. When Kropotkin flies across the 
Atlantic in a jet, he feels the plastic seat handies and reflects on how 
plastic must have developed from bakelitc, which had been invented 
during his time. Since Kropotkin was a scientist as well as a political 
theorist and activist, I gladly grant that Ki'opotkin might identify' the 
material, and even date it. But it all happens so calmly and consistently 
that I felt like I vvas facing led by the hand. While this may be useful for 
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a non-genre audience, it removes a lot of the fun and mystery (in all 
senses of the word) that draws the science fiction reader, 

Kropotkin’s transition to our time also takes place so easily that 
it felt hmdamentally dishonest, a complaint I have about the entire 
book. Not the initial transition — again, I’m willing to grant Danvers 
that this mysterious stranger from the hirure, Anchee Mahur, might 
appear at the instant of Kropotkin’s death and offer to let him be 
reborn in our time. That’s a gimme I’m willing to grant, in order to 
get to the core question; What would happen if Peter Kropotkin, the 
famous anarchist, could experience contemporary America? What 
would he make of it, and what would the results be? That much I’m 
willing to grant. The dishonesty comes first from the superhuman case 
with which ICropotkin negotiates things. He has one brief spasm of 
panic over the transition, and then handles everything with aplomb. 
He charms people into helping him (without asking), he is so nice that 
members of all races and classes help him out, and — here’s where it 
broke down completely — he is so well grounded in sciences and his 
pliilosophy is so appropriate to the w’orld that he is able to assess and 
deal with a century of change in a few days’ time. 



This is where Danvers’s desire to get on w'ith The Important 
Stuff of critiquing our society might work well for a mainstream 
audience — and where a science fiction audience will have trouble not 
pointing fingers at omissions. Are we to believe that anarchism makes 
one charming even to the mentally unbalanced homeless? Are we to 
believe that Kropotkin, who predates the zipper, won’t get 
something caught rather painfully in the meshing gears? I had 
trouble believing he could even dress himself, let alone overthrow 
society (which he does, more or less). 

Fundamentally, I did not believe this book. Danvers doesn’t play 
fair in the small things, and he doesn’t play fair in the larger events. 
Throughout the novel, Ki'opotkin grows more and more irritated at 
Mahur’s interference in events, feeling like a puppet who is 
manipulated. I know how he felt; I felt the same way as a reader. 
However, I read on, and eagerly, for two reasons: Kropotkin’s 
character, and the social critique. There is an old-fashioned purity to 
this book. It unabashedly aims at making the world a better place, and 
Danvers is pretty clear about what that means; feed the poor, be nice 
to people, redistribute wealth and authority, and so on. Some of these 



Michael Andre-Driussi 

Miyazaki Won an Oscar: A Quick Guide to “Japan’s Walt Disney” 



Introducing the Viewers 

I saw my first Miyazaki movie about six years ago. At a tot park 
I had met a married couple who had done some work translating 
Kiki something-or-other, and they thought the director Hayao 
Miyazaki was really something special. As often happens, shortly 
thereafter I found Miyazaki’s My Neighbor Totoro at the public 
libraiv'. I checked it out and watched it with enjoyment. When I 
returned it there was Kiki’s Delivery Service, another Miyazaki film, 
so I checked that one out, rook it home, watched it with enjoyment. 
I liked them okay, but I wasn’t crazy about them. 

Months w'cnt by, and since little kids like to see the .same things 
over and over again, I was compelled to see both Totoro and Kiki a 
few more times. It must have been the third time I saw Kiki that I 
realized that I had become crazy about it: I was hooked. 

Then I rented Princess Mononake 2 iV\d that pulled me fxuther in. 
I bought the DVD. In 2002 I went to the San Francisco Film 
Fe.stival and saw the first U.S. screening of a subtitled version of 
Spirited Away, and v.'ith that I fully entered the mania. 

I had been telling my friend Alice about Miyazaki, raving about 
Miyazaki, eveiything from Totoro to Spirited Away {which wouldn’t 
be at US cinemas for another few months yet), but she just wasn’t 
into anime, so she wasn’t going to check it out. 

Anyway, I did nor know that a mutual friend of ours, William, 
is a total anime fan — and he, too, had been trying to get Alice to see 
some Miyazaki. Finally he took her to the grand opening o'i Spirited 
Away in New York — and she was hooked. 

So now there were three of us, watching Miyazaki movies and 
talking about them. Naturally there are differences of opinion about 
the five Miyazaki movies currently available in the U.S.; I love them 
all about equally; the other two do not. So we have these little fights. 

(I know it may seem cheap and easy to claim that I love the 
movies equally, but I honestly do, because to me each one is in its 
own genre. Which one I watch depends upon my mood; do I feel 
like a rousing adventure? Wonderland odyssey? Combat? Tears?) 

The Movies 

Spirited Away (2002) 

We all like Spirited Away. Maybe you’ve already seen it because 
it won an Oscar. 

This is about a contemporary girl trapped in a weird 
Wonderiand/fairy world, where she must work hard in order to save 
her cnsorcelled parents so that the family can escape. Surprising tor 
Miyazaki, since it .seems like his movies are ah\ ays set in another time. 

A little spooky for younger kids. (Available on VHS and DVD . ) 



My Neighbor Totoro (1988) 

Pwerybody loves Totoro, even Akira Kurosawa! (Kurosawa ranked 
it among the top 1 00 films in the world.) I’m the only person I know 
who can have dark thoughts about this wonderful, bright, sunny, and 
relatively short (75 minute) film; I won’t bore you vith them right 
now, but there are things that gave me the creeps the first time I saw 
it, and those things arc still there. 

This is the movie about magical childhood, where nooks and 
crannies have strange little creatures in them and friendly forest 
spirits move around, invisible to adults. Set in the countryside of 
Japan circa 1955. 

Perfect for kids and adults. (Available on VHS and DVD.) 
KikTs Delivery Service (1989) 

Because Alice and William don’t like it so much, I get pretty riled 
up about it. In defending Kiki I’ve been known to utter mv dark 
thoughts on Totoro. I really love Kiki. 

This is the coming of age stor>', where a young witch from the 
countr>^sidc conics to make her way in the big city, far from home. Set 
in the 1950s of an alternate histoty’ Europe in which, it seems to me, 
there was no World War Two. 

The witches have an ancient tradition wherein a 1 3-year old witch 
(really, just an apprentice witch) must leave her home and practice her 
craft for a year in a town that does not already have a witch. Kiki is a 
ditz of a witch who can only just barely fly her broomstick, but her 
heart is pure, and she sets out from her countryside village with great 
excitement, accompanied by her familiar (a black cat named Jiji). 
Through an odd .sequence of events the two arrive at a distant coastal 
city that has not seen a witch in over 100 years! 

Perfect for kids and adults. (Available on VHS and DVD.) 

Princess Mononoke (1997) 

This is William’s favorite, prt-Spirited Away. It is Alice’s least 
favorite. 

This is the dark movie. I think of it as Miyazaki’s 
Gotterdammerung, the Twilight of the Gods, Set in Japan at some 
point during the Muromachi period (1336-1573), the stone-age 
prince Ashitaka, cursed by a demon and exiled from his village, goes 
forth into the w’orld to discover why these terrible changes are 
happening. He finds a land of feuding samurai, but the real struggle 
is between two women: a techiiophilic Eady Eboshi w'ho is insensitive 
to the gods and rapacious, although humble enough to w'ash lepers; 
and the feral girl called Mononoke, raised by a wolf goddess into a 
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goals dodge huge bullets, like how to handle the flow of information 
that the tree market exchange can communicate through prices, but 
the core desire is pure and good. And so is Ba-opotkin. I found m\'sclf 
in the curious position of saying, “I don’t believe in this man, or this 
book — but I like him!” He was a good person, and that too (having 
an unabashedly virtuous main character) is pretty old-fashioned. 

And I’m glad I did read on, because the ending is interesting. 
After so much dishonesty in the plot and fabric of the v’orld, Danvers 
largely redeems his work by forcing Kropotkin to make an extremely 
difficult moral choice. The choice leaves him suffering, and it may deny 
a greater good, unless the reader is enlisted in Kropotkin’s cause. This 
is a bold choice, and not a completely successful one, but I salute 
Danvers for making it, and for making such a direct appeal to the 
reader for social change. 

If many of The Watch's best qualities come from ver\' old roots, 
most of The Etched CitVs best qualities come from its newness. This is 
K. J. Bishop’s first novel, but it is so polished and accomplished that it’s 
almost hard to believe that. This is a new author with a mature, coherent 
vision. It’s also an honest vision, in a way that Danvers’s is not. This 



w'orld is consistent throughout, and the characters arc completely true 
to themselves. It also differs from Danvers tactically. Bishop simply leaps 
into this stoiy and this alien world and never explains, except as it would 
make sense for characters to reflect on the nature of their w'orid in frilly 
logical situations, as W'hcn artists, priests, or drunks explain their view of 
the world. When they do explain, the stories are always situated and 
contradictoiy', like narrati\'cs in our world; they always tell us as much 
about the speaker as they do about the world. And Bishop’s world is fully 
realized; I felt like I could have turned down any lurid back alley in 
Ashamoil, and it w'ould have been real to all of my senses. More, it would 
have been w’orthy of my attention in itself 

Back cover blurbs compare Bishop to Mievilic, and there is 
something to that. Bishop is as inventive as Mieville, as baroque, as 
urbane in orientation, and I W'ould group Bishop as a potentially major 
player in the emerging New Weird movement. And I realize that I’ve 
reached this far, and said all of these good things about The Etched City, 
without explaining precisely what happens in the novel, or why I 
respected it without enjoying it. I’ll spend the rest of my time 
addressing those two closely linked issues. 



voung w'oman who is anti-technolog\' and anti-human. 

Pretty dark and violent for younger kids. (Available on VHS 
and DVD.) 

Castle in the Sky (1986) 

This is the adventure movie, set in a world of steam pow'er and 
dirigibles. An orphaned girl is being pursued by a sinister man and his 
raen-in-black-derbies henchmen for the magical jew'el she possesses; she 
befriends an orphaned boy who dreams of discovering the fabled castle 
in the sky, Laputa. How can animated “stunts” be so breathtaking when 
we know’ that they are only drawings, not real people.^ 

Perfect for kids and adults. (Available on VHS and DVD.) 

Coining Soon to Video 
Nausicaa of the Valley of the Winds 

I dislike this one for reasons that make my heart ache. William likes 
it okay, Alice just shrugs, both arc puzzled by my negative reaction. 

This is the science fiction movie, set in a far-future world of giant 
mutant insects, long after a high-tech apocalypse. Nausicaa is the 
princess of a small region that is still habitable , facing pressure from the 
mutated ecology on the one side and human empire builders on the 
other side. 

If I had not read the first volume of the manga before I saw' the 
movie, then perhaps I could have enjoyed the movie. If Miyazaki had 
faithfully Followed Volume One I think it w'ould have been better — 
but to give it epic heft he included elements from later volumes, mainly 
the giant robotic “god soldier,” and greatly diluted the impact. 

It will scandalize Miyazaki fans, but I think that the movie 
“Nausicaa” is quite flawed: the soundtrack is uneven; the “Miyazaki 
stillness” so fitting in Totoro is here made tedious in the dangerous 
alien landscape. 

The movie is overstufted and as a result gives short shrift. There 
is enough material to make several top-notch works, and this in fact has 
happened: the better music bits and barbaric future setting inspire 
Castle in the Sky, the “Miyazaki stillness” is perfected in My Neighbor 
Totoro-, the complex conflict story is masterfully reworked into Princess 
Mononoke-, and not the least, there is the manga Nausicaa (four 
volumes from Viz Communications, Inc.), a graphic novel epic that 
Miyazaki started before the movie but only completed ten years after 
the movie (1982-1994), a stunning masterpiece that could never be 
made into a movie. 

Coming to video in April 2004. 

Porco Rosso (1992) 

This is the biplane fighter historical fantasy film. I love it; Alice 
likes it okay; William is strangely silent. 

Set in Italy between the w'ars, “Porco Rosso” is the nomde guerre 
of an aerial bounty hunter W'ho fights against air pirates in the Adriatic 



Sea, a man who, yes, has the face of a pig. The fascists have come to 
power and the landscape is changing — if Porco doesn’t join the 
fascists he w'ili soon be hunted bv them — but in the meantime air 
piracy has entered a last-gasp Golden Age. This movie has strong 
dements of Casablanca and Hemingw'ay and Homer, to say 
nothing of the airplanes that Miyazaki so clearly loves. 

Coming to video in March 2004. 

Also: Lupin III 

Miyazaki did a lot of work for others before he formed 
Studio Ghibli in 1984. The most easy to find in America today is 
his w’ork on Ltipin III. 

Lupin in was a popular Japanese TV series-franchise about a 
master thief and his daring exploits. Miyazaki’s directorial debut was 
a theatrical feature starring Lupin III, Castle of Ca^liostro (1979). 

Castle of Cagliostro finds Lupin in Europe, trying to rescue a 
princess held hostage in a castle. Miyazaki shows his flair for hair- 
raising action sequences in all his Lupin w’ork, but this movie is 
particularly memorable. (Video available from Streamline Pictures 
[1992] and Manga Video [1999].) 

Miyazaki also worked on a couple of Lupin III tv episodes: 
“Albatross: Wings of Death” and “Aloha Lupin” (the series 
finale). “Albatross; Wings of Death” is about a German 
industrialist’s mad scheme, and Lupin’s attempts to thw'art it. This 
episode allows Miyazaki to express his love of antiquated aircraft. 
“Aloha Lupin” features some mysterious flying robots, ver)’ similar 
to the ones Miyazaki later used in Castle in the Sky: in fact, all three 
of these Lupin films contribute very' much to Castle in the Sky, so if 
Castle is a favorite of yours there is additional incentive to see 
Miyazaki’s Lupin. (Both episodes available on one video titled 
Lupin Ill's Greatest Capers [Streamline Pictures, 1995].) 

Viewing Plan 

If you haven’t seen any Miyazaki, I think you should start with 
Totoro. It is the shortest, the sweetest, the sunniest. After that, 
follow your interests, subject to availability of the videos. Or you 
could view them in chronological order of release date: Castle, 
Totoro, Kiki, Mononoke, and Spirited Away. Or chronological order 
by setting: Mononoke (medieval), Kiki (1950s), Totoro (1950s), 
Spirited Away (2000), and Castle in the Sky (Steam Age). The 
danger W'ith seeing Spirited Away first is the possibility that your 
expectations w'ill be raised too high too soon. 



Michael Andre-Driussi lives in Albany, California. 
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There are two main characters in The Etched City, whose stories 
intertwine, plus a few others who serve as key pivot points for them 
and a host of vividly realized glimpses. Raule is a physician, and 
Gwynn a soldier of fortune. The first time they meet, it is by accident, 
in a tavern far from Ashamoil, but circumstance throws them 
together, and they travel across a desert and through violent and 
beautiful encounters. Once in Ashamoil, they part, with Gwynn 
taking up arms for a local slaver/ muscleman, and Raule getting a job 
in a hospital serving the poor. Circumstance (and, as in The Watch, 
clear authorial design) keep throwing the two together. One point 
of contact is the Rev, a drunken priest who works with Raule and 
argues religion and philosophy with Gw)mn. The other point of 
contact is their mutual interest in.. .monsters. 

This interest seems quite distinctive at first. For Raule, it is a hobby. 
As a physician, her hobby is tcratolog)’, and she collects samples of 
distorted fetuses, sometimes pulling them from the bodies of the poor, 
sometimes buying them. For Gwynn the interest stems from a casual 
encounter with an etching titled “The Sphinx and the Basilisk 
Converse.” Something about the etching intrigues him, a whim that 
grows and leads him through fortune tellers and a visionaiy state until 
he finds the artist, and becomes her lover and, eventually, her art. 

As Gwynn’s role in the art grows, it becomes clear that the etching 
is iconographic for the entire novel; the whole book is composed of 
encounters between mysterious, magical monsters, each of whom 
could kill the other, each of whom i somehow' bound to the other by 
fate. At times, one might w'onder who the “real” conversing monsters 
are; Is it Gwynn and the Rev? Gwynn and the artist? However, by the 
end of the book, it is clear that the deepest answer is that, structurally, 
it is the doctor (Raule) and the killer (Gwynn); their literal and 
symbolic interactions frame the novel. 

The etching is also the key to my difficulties with the book, and 
to much of its allure. Fundamentally, this book is stationary'... and very' 
dark. When Raule encounters a lobotomist, w'ho touts the value of 



cutting away part of the brain, she thinks that for a long time she has 
felt like some unnamed portion of herself has been cut away or missing 
too. That’s exactly how descriptions of her feel; like part of her is dead. 
And part of Gwynn. And part of the priest. And the artist. And the 
slaver. And you get the idea. 

For so many characters to miss essential parts of themselves is 
clearly intentional, but it is also depressing beyond belief, for part of 
what they miss is the place that connects them to passion and meaning. 
They all interact with themselves and with the magic and degradation 
of Ashamoil w'ith distant abstraction. Whether they are being shot at, 
finding a baby with the head of a crocodile, or fighting a man with a 
magic axe that used to be his wife, the core emotional position comes 
through as detached obser, ation — “Well, look at that. I’m about to 
die.” Again, this is intentional, clearly some portrait of evil and the 
psychic structures that inhabit it, but it left me uncaring. 

In fact. I’m not sure this is a novel, at least not cxperientially. 
It is more of a prose etching, blending Baudelaire and Bosch. Like 
the engraver in the novel. Bishop does a w'onderfui job of 
converting pain and suffering into magic and art, but she doesn’t 
quite succeed in making me care. The combination of emotional 
distance and distance from our w’orld makes all the pain and 
philosophical speculation seem an end in itself; The Etched City 
converts pain into art. That’s one option, and one I find impressive 
but limited. At the other end of the fantastic spectrum, there is 
Danvers and The Watch, in which the fantastic is treated too 
casually, and pain and suffering are meant to be converted into 
political action, an option that is more fun, but also limited. Of the 
two, I w'as more impressed by Bishop and more moved by Danvers, 
Both deserve to be read, and I will suggest both books to many 
people, for the reasons discussed above, but what I wish, what I 
really wish for, is a novel that blends the best of both books. 



Gre^ Beatty lives in Bellingham, Washington. 



Vectors by Michael Kube-McDowell 

New York: Bantam Spectra, 2002; $6.99 pb; 400 pages 

reviewed by Donald M. Hassler 



Michael Kubc-McDow'ell’s latest novel is an exciting departure 
for an author whose w'riting career began nearly two decades ago w'ith 
highly acclaimed off-earth talcs. Here he comes back to Earth to great 
metaphysical puzzles in scientific research. 

Jonathan Briggs is a young neuroscientist attempting to map the 
electronic patterns in the brain. He has developed a large helmet called 
the SQUID (superconducting quantum interference device), w'hich 
has a natural resemblance to the Urtual-reality headsets of computer 
gaming, Briggs fails passionately in love with a successful author and 
inventor of virtual reality gaming software, Lynn Reed, whom he 
meets at an academic conference on cutting-edge electronics and 
communications. It is the familiar cyberpunk p!ugging-in that both 
expands and measures consciousness by means of electronic jacks and 
digital software. 

Lynn Reed makes millions of dollars with her VR company, At the 
same time, the research team headed by Briggs uses similar technoiogv' 
to look for evidence of “Mind” in the brain. His team is mapping 
individual brains; he hypothesizes that if they discover that each map 
is unique, that W'ould be evidence for the existence of Mind. Briggs is 
a materialist and believes that nothing exists other than brain function 
to realize mind, but questions the prevailing scientific assumption that 
all human brain activity shares common and manageable patterns and 
that technology can control brain function and cure aberrations and 
dysfunctions. Briggs is looking for evidence for the older notion of 
Mind and unique individuality. 

Though his research project is mocked by the scientific 
community, Reed believes in his work. Then the SQUID turns up an 
anomalous perfect match. The brain-map of a sixty-something man, 
made shortly prior to his death, is identical to the brain-map of a child; 
demographic background records reveal that the child was born 
shortly after the man’s death. Briggs, his team, and Reed are all 



puzzled. Then Reed is murdered, leaving Briggs to sort through what 
his lover has left behind. One thing she has left him is her considerable 
fortune earned in her computer work, which makes him a prime 
suspect in her death. 

Some of Kubc-McDoweU’s least successful writing details the 
police and Reed’s mother’s harassment of Briggs in the latter half of 
the book. At the same time, Briggs discovers that Reed believed in 
reincarnation and that she had attended festivals of fellow believers. 
She had begun to tell him about these beliefs when they were 
discussing the anomalous match in his research, but she died before 
they had pursued the idea very' far. After her death, Briggs reads the 
literature, goes to one of the Woodstock-like festivals, and intensifies 
his research project. He has her money to help him with research now, 
and he is looking for more anomalous matches — the living population 
on Earth that can be tested grows to Malthusian proportions, so the 
project is immense. 

At the end of the stoty, Briggs ignores the police, ignores 
everything in his life like a true mad scientist. He is looking now for 
evidence to support the notion of reincarnation. He is looking for his 
dead lover. Finally, just as Shelley recommends in his lament for the 
dead Keats in Adonais{^d\z ifthou wouldst be , . .”), Jonathan Briggs 
plunges to his death and the book ends. Kubc-McDowell’s last 
narrative experiment in this book is the suicide, a poor ending. 

What I do like most in Kube-McDowell are the great revolutions 
in thinking. There is even a wonderful toying in the book with the 
revolution in race relations along with scientific revolutions and the 
computer revolution. Jonathan Briggs is a black research scientist who 
is fully accepted in the white world of neuroscience and software 
development, but that cultural change is clearly still in process. Kube- 
McDowell plants oblique hints throughout the book to show that race 
is still an issue in his near-future world of intellectuality and random 
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violence. It is curious hov^• coy he is about race, but he is quite explicit 
and fulsome about the other revolutions that frame the thinking in his 
stor\'. Just as the Copcrnican Revolution removed our planet from the 
center of the universe and the Darwinian Revolution removed our 
species from the center of nature, so our neuroscience and electronic 
technologies have removed “Mind” from the brain. This book pushes 



at the edges of that revolution. Kube-McDowell goes back to 
Romantic ideas of the organic unity of mind and matter in nature. It 
all makes wonderful speculative writing and a fairly good stor\’ that 
grapples with big issues. 



Donald M. Hassler lives in Kent, Ohio. 



First Meetings in the Enderverse by Orson Scott Card 

New York; Tor Books, 2003; $17.95 he; 208 pages 

reviewed by Matthew Appleton 



The Ender universe, hereon referred to as the Ender\’crsc, seems 
irresistible to both creator Orson Scott Card and its many fans. At this 
point. Card has written seven novels in the universe, each a bestseller. 
Along the way, Hollnvood has flirted with the idea of turning Enderh 
Game, the first of the Ender novels and an expansion of the “Ender’s 
Game” novella, into a movie; a recent announcement on Hatrack 
River (Card’s official Web Site) stated that “Warner Brothers also 
reccntlv announced that it has made a deal for director Wolfgang 
Petersen.” In addition, last year Card released through Subterranean 
Press First Meetinjjs: Three Stories from the Enderverse, a sell- 
cxplanator}^ collccfioii of novellas. Most recently, he has added 
another novella to the saga and has reissued the collection through Tor 
Books as First Meetings in the Enderverse. 

This edition is marketed for the “young adult” audience. I ver\' 
rarely read books targeted for children of any age, so based solely on 
this book, marketing directors apparently believe that bigger fonts and 
larger spacing arc necessar\' to entice Juveniles into reading. Oddly, I 
didn’t need these incentives to read when I was a teenager. As part of 
the packaging, Craig Phillips was commissioned to supply a number 
of illustrations for the book. I found the slightly exaggerated comic- 
book styled illustrations, some of \vhich border on Japanese animation 
in their feel and are drawn in a manner that begs you to examine them, 
more distracting than anything else. 

1 believe it’s safe to say at this point that it would be difficult to 
find an sffan who hasn’t encountered the stor\' ofAndrevv (“Ender”) 
Wiggin. For those who haven’t, Ender was enrolled by the Terran 
government (the Hegemony) to study at the Battle School in order to 
train him to take part in the war against the Buggers; humankind had 
already been in two violent encounters with the alien species, and the 
Hegemony feared they would annihilate the human race in the next 
war. Ender, a prodigy who completes Battle School faster than anyone 
before him, ultimately and unknowingly leads the human forces into 
battle and defeats the Buggers. In doing so he commits xcnocide, 
virtually destroying the entire Bugger race. Eventually, he becomes a 
pariah for his crime, one he was unaware he’d committed at the time, 
and dedicates his life to atoning for his sin. 

The stories in First Meetings chronicle events leading up to young 
Ender Wiggin’s stay at the Battle School and an event shortly after his 
transformation from savior of the human race to Ender the Xenocidc. 
When reading the collection, one must fight the impulse to read this 
as a fix-up novel. It seems almost natural to do so, as the four stories 
are presented in chronological order, and they cover a relatively brief 
subjective period in time. However, the main problem with 
attempting such a reading is that the gaps in the narrative ultimately 
leave you yearning to have additional questions answered, questions 
that this presentation raises but does not answer. 

This is illustrated most clearly by “Polish Boy.” This stor\’, the 
first in the book, tells how John Paul Wieczorck ( Ender’s father) first 
catches the eye of the Hegemony during their efforts to find children 
for the Battle School. His parents, Polish Catholics who refuse to 
comply with the Hegemony’s decree that no one should have more 
than two children, arc sufrering under sanctions that leave them barely 
able to support themselves and having to home-school their five 
children. As the stor\' develops, the Hegemony eventually decides to 
negotiate with the brilliant five-year-old John Paul, making a deal that 
sends his family to America, wiiere they will suffer less for their 
noncompliance. However, John Paul easily can (and will) maneuver 
out of the deal, and the ending makes it clear that John Paul will 
eventually pay some sort of price for his F'austian bargain. 



While it is clear what at least part of the price is (the eventual 
recruitment of his son Ender into Battle School), we never find out 
how John Paul is coerced into sending his son there — at least not 
within the context of this collection. Furthermore, the end of “Polish 
Boy” insinuates that the Hegemony will find ways to manipulate 
John Paul into marning a \voman with W'hom he will produce 
potentially more brilliant offspring, and possibly the type of child the 
Hegemony believes will help save humankind from the Buggers. In 
“Teacher’s Pest,” w'hich receives its initial publication in this 
collection, we see the beginning of John Paul’s courtship with 
Ender’s mother. IVhile talking over their first meal together, they 
even discuss this possibility: 

“And here’s a thought,” she said. “What if thisis their plan?” 

“Whose plan.’” 

“Them. The same them we’ve been talking about. What 
if the reason they didn’t send you back to Poland is because 
they wanted you to marr\' a really smart girl — maybe the 
daughter of the w'orld’s leading theoretician. Of course, they 
couldn’t be sure you’d end up in my section of Human 
Community.” 

“Yes they could,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Ah,” she said. “So you didn’t want my section.” 

He stared at the remnants of the food. “What an 
interesting idea. We might be somebody’s idea of a 
eugenics program.” 

They eventually and somewhat naively dismiss the notion, 
seemingly satisfied that the Hegemony had nothing to do w'ith their 
meeting. However, the reader has been led to believe otherwise — 
clearly the Hegemony somehow arranged this meeting — but no 
definitive answer exists in this collection. Another thread left dangling 
is the Rumpelstiltskin fairy tale, w’hich is referenced in both “Polish 
Boy” and “Teacher’s Pest.” 

So, given that one cannot read this as a fix-up, despite the urge to 
do so, how’ do the individual stories hold up? When he w'as regularly 
writing short stories and novellas. Card showed a wonderful talent for 
producing them. His 1990 collection Maps in a Mirror showcased 
most of his shorter work, and it demonstrates his knowledge of what 
makes a short story' work. How'ever, based solely on the stories in First 
Meetings, three of which were written in the past five years, those skills 
seem to have gotten somcw'hat rusty. 

As the origin of the whole Endeiwersc, “Endcr’s Game” continues 
to be the strongest link. Eveiy'thing that made the story' so compelling 
when it w'as written 25 years ago still applies. The dehumanization bv 
the military of its too-young recruits; the unfolding horror of child abuse 
inflicted upon Ender at Battle School and Command School in the name 
of saving the species; the willingness of the military to inflict damage 
upon a child rather than an adult just because the child might be more 
able to recover from it; the almost cavalier attitude to the signs that 
young Ender is becoming more mentally unstable as a result of his 
ordeal — all these elements still retain a striking power. As sometimes 
happens to genre literature, public events after the publication of 
“Ender’s Game” gave the story an eerie prescience. After hearing 
American military commander's during the first Gulf War exclaim that 
they were looking forward to commanding the first generation ofpilots 
and soldiers w'caned on violent video games, the conceit that teenagers 
could one day pilot our high-tech machinery into battle suddenly 
seemed much more plausible. 

The remaining three rales show varying degrees of strength. In 
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“Polish Boy,” while John Paul appears to have found a \vay to help 
his family, It’s obvious that the Hegemony intends to exact its price 
later. Indeed, readers familiar with the Enderverse know the fate that 
waits for John Paul’s children, and see that while he wins this battle, 
his family will eventually lose its battle with the Hegemony. As a 
result, “Polish Boy” conveys a parallelism in the lives of Ender and 
his father. Both arc wildly manipulated by the military, and both will 
suffer in one form or another as a result of that manipulation. 
Knowing all that, it’s hard not to experience a palpable feeling of 
dread as the story' closes with Captain Rudolf Graff insisting that he 
has set a trap from which John Paul cannot escape. 

“Polish Boy” is followed by the weakest stoiy in the collection, 
“Teacher’s Pest.” As stated before, this story tells of the meeting of 
Ender’s parents. In it, we see that John Paul Wiggins has grown into 
an incredibly smart and cunning individual. So too is Theresa Brown, 
a graduate student who is teaching a course required for him to 
graduate from college, and the woman he tails for ven quickly. Card 
does a wonderful job of painting them as kindred spirits and getting 
you to believe they could tall for each other so readily. Yet, their 
dismissals of the notion that the military’ is attempting a “eugenics 
program” seem a little too nonchalant. While true love can cause 
irrational behavior, given the ty'pe of perception and insight he 
previously showed, it’s hard to believe that John Paul can ignore the 
notion of Hegemony interference so quickly. The same goes for 
Theresa, whose personal life the Hegemony has manipulated veiy 
recently. Furthermore, while it makes sense that Ender would have 
such intelligent parents, it doesn’t quite fit with what we see of them 
in the Ender’s Game novel, where they appear somewhat obtuse and 
not fully cognizant of what exactly the Battle School is doing to their 



child. The differences in characterization are disconcerting. 

The collection closes with “Investment Counselor,” which tells 
how Ender first encountered Jane, the A.I. who handles his finances 
and assists him in his research and travels. The story’, for the most part, 
is of interest only if you’ve read the later Ender novels, as Jane was a 
later addition to the saga. However, the story’ does show how Ender 
finds his new calling and transforms into the “Speaker for the Dead.” 
As if in keeping with a theme of loose threads, portions of the story 
raise unanswered questions — most specifically, who exactly sent Jane 
to Ender. Given the pervasive military oversight over his life, that 
would seem to be the easy answer. Yet Jane is unable to divulge that 
information to Ender when he directly’ asks her who sent her, thus 
leaving some doubt as to the answer of that question. 

Not lutowing the author’s intent, it seems that First Meethi 0 s\s an 
attempt to entice new readers into the Enderv’erse. The number of 
unanswered questions and loose threads suggest an attempt to seduce 
the uninitiated into exploring the Ender saga even further. However, 
as part of an introduction to the Ender\’erse, “Investment Counselor” 
is slightly ill-fitting. The story is enjoyable in itself, and it does function 
within the framework of the collection in that it describes the first 
meeting of Jane and Ender, as well as showing Jane’s entry into the 
Enden'erse. However, the story’ itself is relatively weak and of most 
interest to those who have already read the later Ender novels. 
Experienced readers will enjoy probably it more than those meeting 
Jane for the first time. That aside, as an introduction to the Enderv'crse, 
First Meetings is sure to bring in its fair share of neophytes to the saga 
of Ender Wiggin and those around him. ^ 



Matthew Appleton lives in Alexandria, Virginia. 



Meet Me at Infinity by James Tiptree, Jr. 

New York: Tor Books, 2000; $25.95 he; 396 pages 

reviewed by J. G. Stinson 



On a recent trip to the local dollar store, I did a double-take after 
realizing that the half-dozen or so books I was staring at were about 
and by James Tiptree, Jr. After recovering from the shock, a book went 
home with me by the usual method (purchase) — it had uncollected 
nonfiction by Tiptree, of which I’d read precious little and was most 
interested in reading. 

The previously uncollected fiction here (“Happiness Is a Warm 
Spaceship,” “Please Don’t Play With the Time Machine . . . “Press 
until the Bleeding Stops,” “Go From Me, I Am One of Those V/ho 
Pall,” “The Trouble Is Not in Your Set,” “Trey of Hearts” and “The 
Color of Neanderthal Eyes”), while uneven (some stories were rejected 
when first submitted and see print here for the first time), are the more 
revealing for that inconsistency. “The Color of Neanderthal Ey’es,” a 
lyrical tale of a \ acationing human who meets an alien and falls in love 
(but there’s so much more to it than that! ) , is the best of the group. That 
constant pain which is a hallmark ofTiptree’s writing, even when she was 
try’ing to be funny, sings in this story, in a very personal way. 

My “first contact” with Alice Sheldon happened when I read mv 
first Tiptree story’, “The Milk of Paradise,” in the paperback edition of 
Again, Dangerous Visions (1972). That led me to some of her short- 
fiction collections and to the 1990 mammoth tome. Her Smoke Rose 
Up Forever. But even after that nutcracker, I still didn’t feel as though 
I knew anything about Tiptree/Sheldon the person, or the writer. 

However, the real lure here is the nonfiction. Jefifey D. Smith, who 
edited this volume, also edited the sf fanzines Kyhen and Khatru (and, 
with Donald G. Keller, Phantasmicom) back in the 1970s, struck up a 
correspondence with Tiptree before “his” actual gender w'as revealed, 
and continued that contact after the world found out this he was a she. 
Meet Me at Infinityprcscnts a much clearer picture ofTiptree as a person 
and writer. This task was undoubtedly made easier because Smith is her 
literary executor, but that’s no guarantee that such a collection would 
be a good one. Fortunately for us, Smith’s selections and commentary 
provide a book that is eminently' readable and revealing about its subject. 

Several letters to Smith arc included, as are excerpts from the 
1975 symposium on women in sf (published in K’/j^rr«),andTiptree’s 
first published story’ (non-sf and based on her post-WWII experiences 



in Germany), as Alice Bradley, in the November 16, 1946 edition of 
The New Torker. “The Lucky Ones” is presented in the nonfiction 
section but is actually fiction; its placement is likely due to its subject 
matter (the management of displaced persons) rather than its form. It 
fits well in the nonfiction section, too. 

But the most telling and informative portion of the nonfiction 
section is the interview Tiptree did for Contemporary Authors(Vo\. 1 08, 
edited by Hal May [Gale Research Co., 1983]). This is the final piece 
in Meet Me at Infinity, and its placement provides that brain-expanding 
sensation one has when one finally “gets it.” A great deal of biographical 
infomiation, most notably Tiptree’s thoughts on her parents’ influence 
on her life and writing, is in this interview. Her letters to Smith 
concerning her use of a pseudonym (and the reason for a male name) are 
also revealing for their explanation of the name she chose and why she 
felt compelled to use it. In one letter, Tiptree wTites that she makes her 
story’ endings too subtle — w’dcome news to readers who believed 
themselves too dense to comprehend some of the stories’ meanings. 

The letters, fanzine columns, and intemews bring to light a 
woman who seemed desperately afraid that she couldn’t live up to the 
potential her parents claimed for her. With a noted explorer for a father 
and a veritable Renaissance woman for a mother, Sheldon notes that 
she sought to find an area where she could shine that wasn’t already 
inhabited by one ofher parents. As an only child (due to an Rh-factor 
problem, her mother had no other live children), she felt that parental 
pride rested on her shoulders alone — and the pressure was such that 
she writes of how much she would have preferred to have had siblings. 
She also writes of her doctoral work in experimental p,sychology, 
another area that reveals some of the thought processes ofTiptree the 
writer. It’s as if she couldn’t help being a maverick — nearly everything 
in her life led her to it. 

Tiptree fans should be pleased to have this on their bookshelves, 
and anyone interested in learning more about the person and the writer 
should buy this book — even if they can’t find it at a dollar store. ^ 



J. G. Stinson lives in Big Pine Key, Florida. 
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Screed 

(letters of comment) 



Carter Moody, Nashville 

NYRSF's recent appreciations of Lost Generation exotica 
author William B. Seabrook (Paul Pipkin’s “William B. Seabrook: 
Things Done by Shadows,” February, 2003 and John Squires’s 
“My Discovery of William B. Seabrook,” September, 2003) are a 
welcome supplement to my own nostalgia, in rereading my early 
1970s Lancer paperbacks of Voodoo Island (originally Magic 
Island, 1 929} and Witchcraft (from the 1 940 hardback), it’s easy to 
see how a then-1 3-year-old sf/horror reader could find inspiration, 
as perhaps had Murray Leinster, Robert E. Howard, and others 
from Seabrook’s first hardcover publications. 

Given a steady diet of paperback science fiction, together with 
Poe, Howard and Lovecraft, and daily doses of the Dark Shadows 
TV serial, I could not at that time pass up a “nonfiction” adventure 
like this, written in near-Biblical tones: 

. . . and as the zombies tasted the salt, they knew that they 
were dead and made a dreadful outcry and arose and 
turned their faces toward the mountain. 

No one dared stop them, for they were corpses 
walking in the sunlight, and they themselves and all the 
people knew that they were corpses. And they 
disappeared toward the mountain. 

When later they drew near their own village on the 
slopes of Morne-au-Dlable, these dead men and women 
walking single file in the twilight, with no soul leading them 
or daring to follow, the people of their village . . . saw them 
drawing closer, recognized among them fathers, brothers, 
wives and daughters whom they had buried months 
before, . . . 

But the zombies shuffled through the market-place, 
recognizing neitherfather nor wife nor mother, and as they 
turned leftward up the path leading to the graveyard, a 
woman whose daughter was in the procession of the dead 
threw herself screaming before the girl’s shuffling feet and 
begged her to stay; but the grave-cold feet of the daughter 
and the feet of the other dead shuffled over her and 
onward . . . {Voodoo Island, 102-103). 



Of equal delight, though, is Seabrook’s Incisive wit in both 
books. One could probably read 500 writers of that period and not 
find such an acute satire of the American military’s omnipresent 
racism in late-1920s Haiti: 

The most interesting and pervasive of the American 
innovations is the belated lesson in race-consciousness 
which we have been at pains to teach the Haitian upper 
classes. These urban Haitians, free, vain, independent, 
and masters in their own land for a long hundred years or 
more, had accumulated money, education, a literature, an 
aristocratic tradition, and had somehow forgotten that God 
in His infinite wisdom had intended the Negroes to remain 
always an inferior race. Indeed, as many Americans in 
Haiti will testify, there were members, whole families and 
social groups among the upper class, who were proud of 
being Haitians, proud actually of being Negroes. 

And one of the most difficult problems of the American 
occupation has been to teach these people their proper 
place .... (131-132) 

Seabrook appreciated the “topsy-turvy reversal of natural 
phenomena” in perceiving that he and others were looked down on 
by some Haitians for being white. “It was a queer and in a way quite 
interesting experience to be distrusted and occasionally despised 
for impersonal reasons connected solely with the pigmentation of 
one’s skin” (132). 

The U.S. military’s white-only clubs prohibited entry by 
Haitians, yet the U.S. soldiers would snap smartly to salute for the 
Haitian national anthem. Seabrook “wondered whether this 
gracious demonstration of esteem would comfort me if 1 were an 
aristocratic Haitian, barred from this club’s sacred portals by a Jim 
Crow rule which probably no Haitian had dreamed could exist in his 
own free republic until we came down to befriend them” (135). 

Seabrook in fact tells a racist Marine Corps Major, “if I had a 
daughter I’d rather she’d, etc., etc., including the subsequent 
baby, with a good Haitian if she loved him, than with a bad blond 
Nordic she didn’t love” (136). 




(Editorial continued from pa^e 24) 

cost (never mind). Windycon was a fine convention marred only 
by what we older con fans sometimes call the old Boskonc 
problem or the Disclave problem — party-driven fans and non-fans 
misbehaving. Search Kathtyn’s weblog for more information. If 
they don’t take care of it, it will only be a matter of time. . . . And 
here in the heart of peaceful semi-rural suburbia last Thursday, 
tw'o hapless gunmen knocked on one of our neighbors’ doors and 
robbed them. They escaped with a small amount of cash, but the 
neighborhood was full ofpolicc with rifles and shotguns for hours. 
All this, and our government launched Operation Ninnyhammer 
in Iraq, too. As I say, I was really glad for the distractions of the 
new' camera. 

This issue will be followed quickly by the next, and the one 
after, and then perhaps there will be a longer-than-usual gap of 
five or six w'eeks between issues, because Kathryn and 1 are going 
to Brisbane for the latter part of Januarv' while I teach for a week 
at Clarion South, and thence to Melbourne, Sidney, and New 
Zealand. We’ll be back just in rime for Boskonc. We’ll miss 
Confusion this vear because of the trip, but will be fan guests there 
in 2005. 



— David G. Hartwell 
& the editors 
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Life’s Bright Colors 




Lucius Shepard points to Jeanne YanBuren 



I have a new digital camera, a Canon A80, that I am 
still learning to use, and have been taking pictures for the 
last three weeks, of the family, the World Fantasy 
Convention, and Windycon. See picture above, and 
elsewhere in this issue. A sampling in color can be seen at 
Kathryn’s blog <www.kathryncramer.com/'''blog>. 
And most of the pictures in the magazine will now be 
purely digital until they actually hit the printed page — we 
switched to digital delivery of the magazine some months 
ago. Thus tar I am ver>' satisfied with the picture quality 
and am keeping my fingers crossed in the hope of superior 
print reproduction. 

I have been grateful for the distraction of the new 
camera while going through another month of 
recuperation and thrcc-times-a-week physical therapy, 
and various other difficulties and upsets. The camera did 
not arrive until a week after the end of Albacon, and 
because ofcomplicated family travel plans, Kathrjm drove 
separately to Albacon with the kids, and forgot our 
regular camera. So although we had a glorious sunny fall 
weekend in the heart of Adirondack foliage, and took a 
tour of Lake George Village with Hal Clement before 
taking him to a sunset dinner lakeside Sunday night, we 
took no pictures. He said he was finished with the third 
chapter of his next novel. Credit Rating I think he was 
going to call it, in the same sf setting as his novella 
“Exchange Rate,” and would finish or report on progress 
to me at Boskone in Februaiy'. His new novel. Noise, was 
recently published and had a cover illustration that 
particularly pleased him. We will miss him. Everyone in 
the sf world has to deal with the aesthetic he established 
for hard sf, even if they reject it utterly. He defined one 
of the poles of the genre. I hope NESFA decides to do a 
final collection of his later work, which was significant. 

I take little pleasure in telling you all that life has 
otherwise has not been terribly smooth, either. At the 
World F’antasy Con, which was otherwise marvelous, I 
was called by hotel security to remove my car from the 
hotel parking garage immediately on Friday, because of 
a gas leak. After much time had been consumed, I arrived 
home late Monday night with a new $700 gas tank. I had 
just bought four new tires the week before, and the car 
drove well, so I was unprepared when three days after 
WFC, on the morning of the day we were to fiy to 
Windycon, one tire went flat and had to be replaced at full 

(Continued on po0e 23) 
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